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fia NAKED SWORD had fallen 

upon the house of 

Winthrop, and 

had inflicted a 

deep and desper- 

ate wound upon 

the pride and 

honor and _ fair 

hopes of old Rog- 

er Winthrop and 

. his wife. Their 

younger son— 

there were but 

two brothers— 

their best-beloved, upon whom they had 

lavished the love which the elder boy had 

never seemed to care to claim—had run 

counter to all the prejudices of their lives, 

and disappointed, not alone their ex- 

pectations, but the trust which they had 
reposed in his integrity. 

He had not only married without their 
sanction, and made Madam Winthrop the 
mother-in-law of an actress—with a very 
large capital A—but, in order to con- 
summate their horror, he had so far done 
violence to the Winthrop blood within 
him as to break his pledge to Catherine 
Van Alen, to whom he had been formally 
engaged, and had thus left to wear the 
willow the charming daughter of his 
father’s most highly-prized friend. 

All this had Paul Winthrop done, and 
no wonder the hearts of his proud, up- 
right old parents had turned against him; 
no wonder the stern, honorable elder 
brother, Harcourt, repudiated the kinship 
between himself and one of such unworthy 
Principles, and seconded his father’s de- 
cision that, as Paul had deliberately turned 


the course of his life into such foreign 
channels, communication should hence- 
forth cease between him and them. 

But the old house was terribly gloomy 
and desolate without him. He had been 
so gay and bright and déonnaire; so con- 
tinually going and coming; so tender and 
playful with his mother; so cheery and 
helpful with his father! The house was 
now as if the spell of death were perpetu- 
ally upon it. The walls no longer re- 
echoed his lively whistle; the polished 
parquetted floors gave out scarce any re- 
sponse to the quiet, measured footfalls 
that now alone di:turbed their repose. 

Peter Winthrop had grown an old man 
in the six months since Paul’s marriage, 
people said; while as for madam, the 
light frost that had begun to tinge her 
dark hair at that period had now turned 
into a thatch of snow, which gleamed 
like silver beneath the filmy lace which 
crowned her head. 

The change in her was pathetic. Cath- 
erine Van Alen, who loved her dearly, 
and whose frequent, almost daily, visits 
to Brentwood had suffered no diminution 
since Paul’s defection, was alarmed by 
the alteration, so much more apparent to 
her discerning eyes than to the more pre- 
occupied attention of the husband and 
son. So much exercised was she by the 
desolation of the great house and the 
broken-hearted, listless aspect of its mis- 
tress, that she determined to bring about 
an improvement in the existing state of 
affairs, and set her wits at work to divine 
the best method to effect her purpose. 

So it was that, one morning, as Har- 
court Winthrop was sitting severely at 
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work in his study, his labors suffered a 
most unwonted interruption, and as he 
glanced leisurely up from his writing, in 
answer to a knock at the closed door, his 
impatience was changed to surprise as his 
eyes fell upon the intruder. 

He rose hastily and moved courteously 
forward to meet the girl whose very pres- 
ence caused a dark flush of shame to suf- 
fuse his face, so cruelly outraged had she 
been, he felt, by one of his own family. 
Yet if Catherine Van Alen felt herself hu- 
miliated by the slight imposed upon her, 
or if she suffered the pangs of neglected 
love, she must have been wonderfully 
skilled in concealing her feelings, for the 
face that smiled a greeting upon Harcourt 
Winthrop, and brightened, Jike a ray of 
sunlight, the dark and somber study, was 
as free from touch of sorrow, sadness or 
despondency as a June rose. A little look 
of solicitude, however, crept into the 
laughing brown eyes when she commenced 
to unfold her plan. 

‘Oh, Harcourt,”’ she began (they had 
known each other all their lives) ‘‘ you 
hate to be interrupted I know, but I never 
can speak with you unless I interrupt you, 
you are such a worker, andso I have made 
the venture.”’ 

‘¢ It has always been a pleasure to me to 
be of any service to you, Catherine,’’ he 
replied ; then added, as the color deep- 
ened on his dark face, ‘‘ it is doubly a 
pleasure now.”’ 

The girl made a little motion with her 
hand as if waving aside something that 
annoyed her, while her pretty browclouded 
with a slight frown. 

‘‘Oh, do let that old subject die a 
natural death, Harcourt ! I wish no onein 
this house felt worse about it than I do. 
I am sure I felt immensely thankful to 
Paul for not living up to your old-fash- 
ioned notions of honor and marrying me 
when he loved another woman. i should 
have been happy then! Besides, really I 
think he did me a very good turn, for I 
believe I should have found out myself be- 
fore we were married that I didn’t truly 
care for him, and then you would all 
have been down on me for breaking with 
him—as I should have done, I assure you. 
As for his wife being an actress, I don’t 
see any harm in that nowadays. Why, 
two of the girls I went to school with 
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have since becomeactresses, and very nice 
girls they were, too—much better girls 
than actresses, I believe.’’ 

She laughed, her clear, merry laugh 
that had no tone of regret in it, and looked 
rebukingly up into the stern, grave face 
from beneath the stiff brim of her riding- 
hat. 

‘¢ However,’’ she continued, observing 
that the pained, shamed look still held 
possession of his eyes, ‘‘ I did not come 
hear to discuss myself in the réle of the 
‘maiden all forlorn,’ I came on better 
business. Harcourt,”—her voice took 
on a deeper tone—‘‘ Iam worried about 
your mother. She is fretting and moping 
herself to death. This house—excuse 
me—is as dull as a tomb now Paul has 
gone, and something must be done. I 
have been thinking it all over and have 
reached what I think a very sensible con- 
clusion. I want your mother to have a 
companion, a nice bright girl—not an old 
woman, but a young thing with some life 
in her—she will wake you all up and make 
you all youngagain. Iknowa lovely girl, 
just the one to suit your mother. She is 
not a bit like a professional companion, 
but just a bright, sweet, charming girl. 
Now, don’t you think it a good plan ?” 

Her face was all alight with eagerness 
and enthusiasm. This project of hers 
quite filled her heart, for she loved the 
Winthrop family very dearly, and would 
fain be the one to remove the blight that 
lay upon them. 

Harcourt Winthrop was moved by her 
generous thought of them. The innova- 
tion she favored was not very acceptable 
to himself. He had grown used to the 
quiet monotony of the home-life, and 
scarcely cared to see it changed ; yet his 
mother had altered materially, and he re- 
called how he had noted the apathetic ex- 
pression of her face the night before, and 
remembered how the delicate, white hand 
had shaken as it lifted the heavy silver 
pot to pour his tea. Surely something 
should be done to restore content, at least, 
to that dear old face, and to hinder the 
strides of the giant, melancholy. Then, 
too, there was the heavy debt of obliga- 
tion binding all his family to indulgent 
compliance with the wishes of the girl 
who stood there, opposite him, straight 
and slim in her close-fitting habit, with 
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that eager look of entreaty in her eyes. 
Truly her desire should be his law. And 
so when Catherine Van Alen left the 
study she carried with her Harcourt Win- 
throp’s promise to aid in the co operation 
of her plan. 

She had no fear now in the success of her 
project. Her face had gained something 
in gravity since she entered the study. 
When she held out her hand and said to 
Harcourt, ‘* Will you help me in persuad- 
ing your mother?’’ she had felt a little 
thrill run through her as he took it gently 
within both his own, and replied in a 
quiet, solemn tone, ‘‘ I will.” 

“ It sounded just as if he were respond- 
ing in the marriage service,’’ she said to 
herself, as she traversed the long corridor. 
“I don’t believe that man ever broke his 
word in the slightest thing in the world. 
What a difference between him and Paul ! 
Poor old Paul! Poor bright, gay, gen- 
erous, volatile, unreliable old Paul! I 
wouldn’t have married you, my dear, for 
ducats ! no not for millions of them!”’ 

It was some ten days later, and a cold, 
dreary November afternoon when the car- 
riage, which had been sent to the station 
for Miss Reyburn, the new companion, 
drew up before the bread stone steps of 
Brentwood. The footman, not so spry in 
his movements as he had been some 
twenty years since, when he first entered 
the Winthrop’s service, descenced pon- 
derously from his perch and threw open 
the door, from which issued first Cather- 
ine Van Alen, who had begged to be al- 
lowed to meet the stranger upon her ar- 
rival, and then a tall, slender girl, whose 
foot tripped a little as she essayed to fol- 
low her companion up the steps. 

Catherine noted the slight stumble, 
and turned to the new-comer with a bright 
reassuring smile : 

‘Good luck, that, Miss Reyburn,”’ she 
said, encouragingly, observing the some- 
what nervous look upon the girl’s face. 
The latter laughed deprecatingly. 

‘‘] never have been a companion be- 
fore, you know,’’ she replied, in a rich, 
musical voice. ‘‘I believe the prospect 
tather intimidates me.’’ 

Madam Winthrop was sitting alone in 
her little Boudoir, when Catherine’s gen- 
tle summons broke the stillness. She 
had been weeping, and the traces of tears 
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were heavily marked on her gentle old 
face, and the long, slenger fingers lay 
clasped together over the mass of fluffy 
worsted in her lap—even the slight 
labor of knitting being more than their 
tremulous weakness could accomplish that 
day. 

The girl who entered after Catherine 
felt a great pity touch her heart, as her 
glance fell upon the lonely figure. She 
knew of the cloud that lay so heavily 
upon the house; she had come to cheer 
by her presence, and though unable to 
sympathize very keenly in the aristocratic 
prejudices that had evoked it—being a 
sturdy democrat in principles—she yet 
was of a sweet, responsive temperament, 
and was easily moved by the joys or sor- 
rows of others. 

Madam Winthrop rose as the girls came 
forward. 

‘IT have brought Miss Reyburn, dear 
madam,’’ said Catherine, as she laid a 
kiss of greeting upon the soft, old cheek. 
‘¢ This is her—Ruth Reyburn. Will you 
not call her Ruth, dear madam? She 
wishes it, and I am sure you will feel 
much more at home without the barrier of 
the formal ‘ Miss.’ She is going to be a 
sort of a daughter to you, you know.” 

Both ladies smiled at the girl’s uncon- 
ventionality, and Madam Winthrop held 
out her hand to her new companion, turn- 
ing at the same time her sad eyes upon 
the other’s face. She was almost startled 
by its rare beauty. She had seen many 
beautiful faces in her day, but, surely, 
never one so exquisitely pure in outline 
and lovely in expression as this. There 
was a magnetism in the dark eyes, atimid, 
appealing look in their lustrous depths 
that overcame her customary reserve. 
With an impulse foreign to her nature, 
she leaned forward and laid her lips lightly 
on the girl’s fair, broad brow. ~ 

‘* My dear,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘ Ishould 
have dearly loved such a daughter, I am 
sure, if the good God had seen fit to send 
her to me.” 

The beautiful face flushed at the com- 
pliment, and a suspicious moisture dim- 
med the glory of the brown eyes. Surely 
this was an auspicious inauguration of her 
new duties ! 

As Madam Winthrop, her slender 
strength exhausted by this slight demand 
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upon it, sank wearily back into her low 
chair, Ruth Reyburn bent her graceful 
figure and reverently touched the tapering, 
white fingers with her lips; then drawing 
herself fully erect, she said, in a slow, 
grave voice : 

‘¢] thank you, madam, for your kind 
reception of me. It shall be my pleasure, 
as well as my duty, to do all in my power 
to merit it.’’ 

It may or may not have required the 
talent of adaptability to have made a per- 
son so valued an acquisition to the Win- 
throp household as Miss Reyburn soon 
became. It would seem as if few persons 
could have fallen so quickly into the lives 
of its several inmates as did she. In less 
than ten days from the date of her arrival 
there was not one member of the house- 
hold, from Mrs. Parsons, the venerable 
housekeeper, to Harcourt Winthrop him- 
self, who did not in some way make use 
of her, and wonder how life at Brentwood 
had ever gone on without her. The very 
atmosphere of the house had undergone 
a wondrous change. Even in its bright- 
est days it had never so nearly approached 
cheerfulness as now. Paul Winthrop him- 
self had never been quite able to rise 
above the gloomy reserve which enveloped 
the mansion; but now, thanks to the new 
element introduced by Catherine Van 
Alen, a spirit almost of levity seemed to 
have ousted the old melancholy. 

One morning Catherine rode over to 
congratulate Harcourt upon the admira- 
ble improvement in his mother’s health. 
As she opened his study door she was sur- 
prised and perhaps a trifle chagrined at 
the scene which met her eyes. At the 
long table, that served as desk to the 
scholar, sat Miss Reyburn with a mass of 
manuscript before her, while close beside 
and bending over her, with one hand 
resting on the back of her chair, stood the 
man Catherine was in search of. 

There was a flush on her face and a 
singular note of pique or embarrassment 
in her voice as she apologized for her in- 
trusion : 

‘¢ Oh, Iamsorry! 


I thought you were 
alone, Harcourt! ’’ she exclaimed. 

Ruth Reyburn was woman of the world 
enough to detect the inference the girl 
had drawn from the situation, and, per- 
haps, construed correctly the intonation 
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in her voice. She smiled slightly to her- 
self at the idea of a possible flirtation be- 
tween herself and the grave, elder son of 
her mistress ; but a desire to at once dis- 
abuse Catherine Van Alen of any suth 
suggestion awoke in her mind. She rose 
from her seat before Harcourt could reply. 

‘¢T was doing amanuenis work for Mr. 
Winthrop,” she remarked, lightly ; ‘‘but 
as we had reached a knotty point which 
will require some meditation on his part, 
and I want a breath of fresh air, let us 
leave him for a little while and take a 
turn on the terrace.’’ 

She led the way out of the room, and 
when they had reached the open air, 
turned and smiled reprovingly at her 
companion. 

‘You suspected me of flirting with 
Harcourt Winthrop, Miss Van Alen,”’ 
shesaid. ‘* The idea would be absurd if I 
did not feel that in some way it hurt you.” 

Catherine flushed hotly, and proudly 
threw back herhead. ‘‘I do not know 
in what manner I could be affected by 
such an affair,’’ she returned, haughtily ; 
‘¢ save that I was the means of your com- 
ing to this house, and therefore should 
consider myself responsible if, through 
you, further ill were to befall any of its 
inmates.”’ 

Ruth Reyburn’s face grew cold and 
pale with wounded pride. She shivered 
slightly, and drew the cloak she had 
thrown over her a trifle closer about her 
figure. For a moment she paused, as if 
fearing lest indignation should master 
her—for, after all, this girl, whose hot, 
angry words were stabbing her, was her 
benefactress, and had shown herself her 
very kind and devoted friend and ally. 
But if there was no heat of passion, there 
was a very magnificent scorn in her voice 
as she firmly replied : 

‘¢ You do me scant justice, Miss Van 
Alen, when you attribute my efforts to in- 
gratiate myself with these people to the low 
motives of vulgar self-amusement. I do 
passionately desire to win their affection 
to render myself necessary and agreeable, 
to them, but surely you, at least, should 
comprehend my intentions.” 

The honest, straightforward words had 
an effect upon the girl to whom they 
were addressed. There was less passion 
in Catherine’s voice, as she replied : 
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‘¢ You are right ; I wasangry and un- 
just to you. Yet, Ruth, you may, even 
unintentionally, cause unhappiness to one 
person here. Harcourt Winthrop is not, 
I think, an impressionable man’’—she 
blushed hotly as she spoke, and an im- 
pulse stronger than womanly pride 
seemed forcing the words to her unwil- 
ling lips—‘* but—but you—”she paused 
again, and uttered the concluding words 
almost in a whisper, as she bent to pluck 
a branch of hardy yellow chrysanthe- 
mums—*‘‘ you are so much more beautiful 
and attractive than most women.”’ 

There was not a touch of lingering re- 
sentment in the gay, rippling laugh that 
broke from Ruth Reyburn’s lips at the 
conclusion of this speech. So it was 
jealousy, pure and simple, that had occa- 
sioned this scene! Catherine was still 


standing with shamed eyes fastened upon 
the bunch of flowers she had gathered, 
when she felt a hand laid gently upon 
her arm, and raised her glance to meet 
that of her companion fixed wistfully 
upon her: 

‘¢ So Harcourt Winthrop is not impres- 


sionable! Well, you should know better 
than any one else, for you alone should be 
the judge, having been the only woman 
who has succeeded in the difficult business. 
What method you pursued, I know not, 
but that you have been eminently success- 
ful in impressing him I discovered before 
I had been twenty-four hours in this 
house. Yes, my dear, Harcourt Winthrop 
will love but one woman in his life, and 
the initials of that woman’s name are 
Catherine Van Alen.”’ 

So the threatened breach, the only 
touch of discord in the harmonious re- 
lations between the two girls was over- 
come, and the days that flew swiftly by 
cemented into a firm bond of love the 
affection which had begun to unite them. 

Days melted into weeks, and these com- 
menced to form months, and so firmly 
éstablished had Ruth Reyburn become 
at Brentwood that gradually the reins of 
government had fallen entirely into her 
hands. She had grown to be invaluable 
to old Peter Winthrop and his wife, who, 
In grateful acknowledgment of the good 
service she had done them, indulged and 
petted her as if she had been indeed the 
daughter their union had missed. Yet, 
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notwithstanding the ease and comfort of 
her life there, there were moments when . 
her beautiful eyes wore a look of wistful 
sadness; when the sweet, curved lips 
seemed tremulous with a burden of desire 
and entreaty as the old people caressed 
and made much of her. 

It was late in January when a scheme 
entered Catherine Van Alen’s plotting 
brain, which, as usual, she at once pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution. The 
Clothing Club, of which she was a promi- 
nent member, was sorely in need of funds, 
and what could be more natural than that 
she should set to work to raise them. A 
series of tableaux to be given at her own 
home seemed to furnish the means toward 
this end. Naturally Ruth Reyburn, the 
most beautiful woman in the neighbor- 
hood, was called in to assist, and busy 
enough the two were for many days, plan- 
ning, arranging and preparing for the 
affair. 

Ruth appeared to enter heart and soul 
into the business, and there was an air of 
excitement and exhilaration about her 
during the days preceding the entertain- 
ment that testified to her interest in 
Catherine’s undertaking. 

It had required some coaxing on the 
part of both girls to induce the Win- 
throps to be present at the tableaux. 
Madam Winthrop had not even returned 
her neighbors’ calls since trouble had 
come upon her, and she dreaded again 
appearing in the world. But the united 
entreaties of the two girls whom she 
loved so well overcame her reluctance and 
she finally yielded. 

It was the night before that set for the 
tableaux. Dinner was over. Harcourt 
Winthrop and his father had gone to the 
study to discuss some point involved 
in the management of the estate, and 
madam and her companion were alone 
in the dainty, cosy doudoir. The room 
was full of shadows, the only light in 
the apartment being furnished by, the 
flickering flames upon the hearth. Bex. 

Madam Winthrop was ensconced in a 
low, easy chair beside the fire, while at a 
small upright piano, at a little distance, 
Ruth sat, allowing her fingers to stray in 
a desultory manner over the keys. Sud- 
denly, she stopped abruptly, rose, and 
approached her mistress, who raised 
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inquiring eyes to the lovely face, which 
showed pale and distressed in the fire- 
light. 

‘What is it, my dear?” the gentle old 
voice queried. 

The girl sank on the floor beside the 
low chair, and taking one of the soft 
hands in hers, raised it to her lips. 

‘¢ Dear madam, I have a bit of news to 
break to you, which your goodness leads 
me to believe may distress you.”’ 

A look of apprehension came into the 
sad, wan eyes. 

‘¢ What is it, my child ?” 
a quiver in the sweet voice. 

‘* Dear madam, you have all grown so 
dear to me in these weeks that I have 
been with you, that I cannot contemplate 
the thought of leaving you without great 
pain.’’ 

There was a little cry from the elder 
lady. 

‘‘Ruth, not that—nct that, my child ! 
You will not leave me again to my lone- 
liness !’’ 

The beautiful face before her flushed 
deeply, while a singular look, blended of 
pride, triumph, sorrow and wistfulness 
filled the dark eyes. 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed, I fear I must!’’ she 
replied, then hesitated a moment. ‘And 
yet,’’ she finally continued, ‘‘I cannot 
say. It shall rest with you. I cannot 
explain to you now, but, if to-morrow 
night you again ask me to remain with 
you, it shall be as you wish. If not, if 
circumstances arise which shall turn your 
heart from me, remember, dear madam, 
that whether you will have it or not, the 
love and gratitude of one heart will ever 
be yours, and that my interest and affec- 
tion will ever be loyal to dear Brentwood 
and its beloved inmates. Now, dear 
madam, good-night! I shall not see you 
again till after the tableaux, as I go early 
to morrow to the Van Alen’s. Lay your 
dear hands a moment on my head and 
give me a God-speed as cordial as your 
welcome.”’ 

The long drawing-room at Pine Hill, 
the Van Alen’s mansion, testified to the 
increase which Catherine’s project would 
bring to the funds of the Clothing Club. 
The audience was in an excellent humor, 
its temper not being subjected to the long 
delays generally consequent upon such an 


There was 
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entertainment. The pictures had been 
really artistic,and that in which Catherine 
and Harcourt Winthrop had been shown 
as Beatrice and Benedict had womspecial 
favor. . 

The Winthrops had wondered some- 
what why the tableaux that Ruth was to 
take part in should be so far down on the 
programme, and were even a little disap- 
pointed in her when she did appear. She 
was not nearly as beautiful as usual; she 
looked pale, and seemed preoccupied and 
uninterested in the whole affair. Madam 
Winthrop, who had herself passed a wake- 
ful, restless night after those mysterious 
words of Ruth’s, attributed the girl’s ap- 
pearance to the same cause, and comforted 
herself with the promise that the decision 
as to Ruth’s remaining was to rest with 
her. There could be little doubt, she 
thought, as to what that decision would be. 

Her preoccupation was disturbed by the 
little bustle which precedes the rising of 
the curtain. This was to be the last pic- 
ture shown: ‘‘The Huguenot Lovers,’’ so 
the programme announced. As the cur- 
tain rolled upward, a deep hush fell upon 
the audience, so beautiful was this render- 
ing of Millais’ hackneyed picture: In the 
centre of the stage stood the two figures; 
the girl’s, with her exquisite, adoring face 
turned upward, that of Ruth Reyburn, 
a very ideal of womanly love and beauty; 
the other, with the fine, noble features 
stamped with passionate devotion and un- 
dying constancy, with fond arms holding 
—with no mimic ardor—the slender, girl- 
ish figure to his broad breast, that other 
was—there was a subdued murmur in the 
audience, then a woman’s cry broke tremu- 
lously forth, a pathetic, beseeching, long- 
ing cry as of mingled age and yearning: 

‘¢Paul! Paul! My son—my son!” 

It wasn’t much of a leap, after all, over 
those foot-lights and into the midst of 
the audience. People saw him do it and, 
in the obscurity of the room, saw a little 
confusion about the place where the Win- 
throps had been sitting. When the lights 
were turned on again people also noticed 
that the Winthrop seats were vacant ; but 
what they did not see was the little scene 
in the library that had served as green- 
room, where a tall, handsome, désonnaire 
young fellow stood holding in his arms an 
elderly woman to whose trembling, white 
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hand clung a beautiful girl, who by turns 
laughed and wept as she explained to the 
little group about her how she chanced to 
play her last réle as Madam Winthrop’s 
companion. 

A few minutes later Catherine had 
sought and found Harcourt Winthrop, 
who had had no word of welcome for his 
new sister. She found him standing in 
the desested billiard-room, staring gloom- 
ily into the fire. 

She went directly to him with a deter- 
mined purpose in her eyes. 

‘¢ Harcourt,”’ she said, ‘‘ you have not 
yet bade Ruth.welcome to her home.”’ 

The frown deepened on his face. 

‘‘T have no welcome to bestow upon 
her.” 

“Why?” 

‘¢She has stolen your place in our 
household.”’ 

‘‘Then you would have preferred me 
for a—sister ?’”’ : 


Mischief and embarrassment were 
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blended in her face as she asked this 
rather leading question. 

Something seemed suddenly to strike 
Harcourt’s consciousness ; he turned and 
looked at the smiling, blushing face. A 
wonderful glorious truth burst upon him. 
He made a quick move and seized Cath- 
erine’s slender hands in his own, draw- 
ing her a little nearer, while he gazed 
deep into her eyes. 

‘¢ Catharine,’’ he said, in a low, husky 
tone, ‘‘ why are you so lenient to Paul?’”’ 
She looked him bravely in the face. 

‘¢ Because,”’ she returned, valorously, 
‘¢ T love another man.”’ 

For a moment he subjected her to that 
searching gaze, as he asked : 

‘¢ And that other man? ”’ 

But she never made audible answer to 
this, for he read the truth in her sweet 
face, as he cast his arms about her slen- 
der figure, and gave himself up to the 
wonder and joy of this unexpected dis- 
covery. 


W’Importe. 


BY S. E, GLOVER, 


6) OU still will be my friend? Who? You, 
YP The friends 7 claim are very few ; 
2 And then, too, I must 4nzow them true, 
Aye, true as steel. 
And you? You are the friend of those, 
Who’ve proved themselves my bitterest 
foes ; 
And friendship for their friends, God 
knows, 
I could not feel. 


You chose between us, and to thee 
May they be true ; but ask not me 
To share with thee, it may not be, 

To go your way. 
*Tis but one disappointment more, 
And mine I’ve numbered by the score; 
Of all my life I’d not live o’er 

One single day. 


Life is so empty, hearts so full, 
Hope so bright, and days so dull; 
*Twere best one’s feelings all to lull 


To perfect rest. 
Nor feel too much, nor feel too deep, 
But let the quiet hours creep; 
Then lay us down, in peace to sleep, 
Upon earth’s breast. 


Come calm, indifference, enfold 

My spirit in your mantle, cold; 

Would thou wert cast in harsher mould, 
Poor human hearts. 

Ah! well, life is at best, so brief, 

’Twere sin to shorten it with grief; 

Death brings at last a sweet relief, 
Naught else imparts, 


God help us foolish ones who crave 
A little of heaven, this side the grave ; 
My fainting heart bear up, be brave, 
’T will not be long. 
And then, when life begins, not ends, 
We will not need the love of friends, 
Nor love where pain needs make amends, 
Nor suffer to grow strong. 
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BY EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


GROUP of school-children 
stood chattering at the street 
corner, as school-children 

will, but underneath 

it all, there seemed 
to run a thread of gravity, such as is not 
usual in such groups. 

One of their number stood a little apart, 
a half-troubled, half-mortified expression 
upon her face. Every once in awhile, 
one of the others would glance at her in a 
half-pitying way. 

To-morrow would be May 3oth, and 
then Decoration Day would be here. 
Decoration Day in Inigo was a grand day 
to the children. 

The town had been a very patriotic one, 
and, for its size, none had sent to the 
front so many brave soldiers. 

So it happened that among the chil- 
dren, there was hardly one who had not a 
personal interest in the proceedings, and 
who could not lay claim to some particu- 
lar ‘‘ grave,’ as that of a near relative. 
For days before the eventful time, the 
children would discuss the proceedings, 
and lay plans for meeting and marching 
in a body to the various cemeteries, feel- 
ing themselves a very large and important 
half of theshow. Beside the general dec- 
oration, in which all took part, each child 
made an effort to decorate ‘‘her own 
grave,’’ as they were termed by the chil- 
dren. 

But, a few months before, there had 
come among them from an eastern city, a 
pretty little fair-haired girl, about eight 
years of age. They had grown to love 
her, for she was one of those bright, yet 
gentle children, whom everybody learns to 
love. She had been at once taken in as one 
of themselves, and had skated and sledded 
and run and nutted with the best of them 
—thoroughly enjoying the companionship 
of her new-found friends. All had gone 
well till to-day, when in discussing the 
coming ceremonies, they had remembered 
to their dismay, that she had no relatives 
buried in their cemetery; worse than 
this, she had lost no relatives in the war. 
This was a great shock to these zealous 


little patriots, and they hardly knew how 
to reconcile themselves to the facts of the 
case. They had generously concluded that 
she was not to blame for the unfortunate 
circumstance, but while pity filled their 
hearts, of course she could not join them 
in their solemn procession. 

Dorothy Kent had never before known 
what a disgrace it was not to have lost 
some one in the war, let him be as ‘dis- 
tantly related as possible. But now she 
stood apart, feeling that something was 
decidedly wrong, and that she must be in 
some way to blame for the unpleasant 
sequence of events. 

The next day, May 30th, dawned 
bright and beautiful—such a day as was 
best suited to the solemn and beautiful 
mission—and all Inigo was astir. How 
well it is that we should feed our chil- 
dren’s patriotism by such pageantry! 
These little ones are our future patriots— 
the protectors of the honor of their 
country. What is there in the dry de- 
tails of history calculated to arouse the 
enthusiasm of growing youth? Why, 
one Fourth of July—one Decoration 
Day—with all its ceremonies, preaches a 
better and more lasting sermon, and con- 
veys more practical information, than 
does a whole school history in three vol- 
umes. 

Well, all Inigo was astir, and among 
the earliest was little Dorothy Kent, im- 
patient for the moment to arrive when 
the bands would begin to play their 
solemn dirges and the wagons would go 
around collecting the flowers. 

She had had a talk with her mother 
last night, and a new idea had come to 
Dorothy, so she, too, was busy flitting 
from bush to plant, gathering, not only 
for the general decoration, but a special 
bunch for herself. 

Hark! There it is! The music! A 
moment more and the great wagon had 
come and gone, Dorothy’s contribution 
being carefully laid in with the rest. 

‘Now, mamma, may I go?” 

Hardly pauzing for a reply she skipped 
out into the garden again, and, taking her 
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little bouquet in her hand, started for the 
nearest cemetery. 

Beautiful indeed it looked, this ‘city 
of the dead,”’ its inhabitants lying side 
by side, silently, under the shadow of the 
great spire. Trees dotted it here and 
there, and the quiet beauty impressed 
little Dorothy only with its perfect re- 
pose. Even toa child there was nothing 
of awe in the perfect scene. 

She had come here because she knew 
that it was the last place to be visited, 
and she felt that she must be alone to 
carry out her plan. It would have 
thrown her into an agony of mortifica- 
tion to confide her scheme even to her 
beloved mother. 

Slowly she wandered round the enclo- 
sure, seeming to be ever seeking some- 
thing she did not find. She did not 
seem to be attracted by monuments or 
inscriptions, for she passed them all by 
with indifferent eye. Gradually her face 
assumed a disappointed expression and 
she seemed almost inclined to give up 
her weary search, when, turning her head 
to the left, her glance fell upon what she 
sought, about thirty feet away. It wasa 
neglected grave, so overgrown with wild 
vines that one could hardly recognize the 
mound beneath. With a look of solemn 
pleasure she hastened to the spot, and 
softly murmuring ‘‘ Here he is!’’ she 
gently dropped the flowers upon the 
mound, tenderly arranging them until 
they suited herfancy. Then she sat her- 
self down and thought. Dorothy was 
given to thinking, far beyond her years. 
Who shall say what solemn message was 
delivered to that baby soul as she sat 
there in self-communion! A light step 
aroused her slightly, but so deep in 
reverie was she that the stranger seemed a 
part of her waking dream. He paused, 
this tall, bearded stranger, and gazed 
curiously at the demure little figure watch- 
ing the neglected mound. An irresistible 
impulse led him to address her. 

“Tam astranger in this town, little one, 
can you tell methe name of this church ?”’ 

“St. Peter’s, sir,’’ answered the child, 
unhesitatingly. 

The conversation thus opened, he adroit- 
lyled her on to talk of herself, and finally 

gan to question her about the mound 

fore them. 
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‘¢ What is the name of this person ?’”’ 

‘¢I don’t know, answered Dorothy, in 
a hesitating way. 

‘It doesn’t seem to be a soldier’s 
grave,’’ he observed, carelessly, hoping 
that the child would say more. He was 
haunted by a resemblance which he could 
not fix and he wanted to keep his little 
companion talking. 

‘¢ No—I know—I only made believe,” 
stammered poor Dorothy, in an agony of 
confession. 

Whatever his thoughts might have 
been, this grave-faced man kept a per- 
fectly unmoved exterior. 

‘Do you ever make believe ?”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Howcharming that is! Do 
you know when I was a little boy I used 
to make believe so much. I enjoyed it 
more than anything else.’’ 

‘¢ Qh, did you?’’ exclaimed Dorothy 
delighted, borne out of herself in a mo- 
ment; ‘‘ then you'll understand !”’ 

‘¢ Understand what, little one?”’ 

Then she told him all the story of her 
unfortunate circumstance in not having 
lost any relative in the war. 

‘« But I told mamma about it last night, 
and she says my step-father was killed in 
the war, so I made a bouquet, and I came 
here this morning, and I made believe 
that that was him; I didn’t believe he 
belonged to any one, ’cause nobody seems 
to take care of him.”’ 

The idea of a child seeking out an 
unknown grave, and decorating it without 
any idea of the sex of its occupant, in 
honor of a step-father who was killed in 
the war, struck this man as a most original 
proceeding, and his gravity almost gave 
way. 

Then a thought occurred to him, and 
he said, ‘‘But, my child, you are too 
young for your step-father to have been 
in the war. You must have misunder- 
stood your mother ?’”’ 

‘¢Well, she didn’t just say /hat,” 
answered Dorothy, the truthful. ‘She 
said he was her step-husband—no, not 
that,’’ Dorothy was growing helpless. 

‘¢ Wait! let me see if I can help you.” 

A **step-husband”’ was a new relation- 
ship which was worth investigating. 
‘« Start again ! ” 

‘Well, you see my father was my brother 
Bertie’s step-father—now, wouldn’t Ber- 
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tie’s father be my step-father?’ She 
paused, with her head turned upon one 
side like a bird, her expectant eyes raised 
to his. Receiving no immediate reply, 
she continued, ‘‘ and if my father was her 
husband (and I know he was, because he’s 
only been dead two or three years, and 
I’ve often heard her call him so), now, 
wouldn’t Bertie’s father be her step-hus- 
band ? 

The whole course, of reasoning was 
certainly unique, and had been carried 
out with much ingenuity. Little Dorothy 
had evidently taken much satisfaction in 
her close relationship to her mother’s 
‘¢step-husband,’’ and it seemed a pity to 
disturb her peace of mind. It was an in- 
nocent delusion—let her have it! 

‘¢ But what is your name?”’ he asked, 
suddenly, to change the subject. 

*¢ Dorothy Kent.”’ 

A pang shot through the stranger’s 
heart. A few years ago Dorothy Wells 
had been all in all to him, but now— 

‘‘And what is your brother’s name ?’”’ 

‘*Herbert Donaldson. But he’s a great 


big boy ; mamma says he was named for— 


Oh, what is the matter, sir! Oh, you 
frighten me! I want to go home!’’ 

‘*Come, then! we'll go together. 
Quick! Where do you live, child? 
Come! come! come!’ Obeying the 
commanding voice, Dorothy was soon 
trotting rapidly by his side, trying in 
vain to keep up with his long strides. 

A short walk brought them to the house, 
and Dorothy had politely deposited her 
strange visitor in the parlor, while she 
went to call mamma. 

‘¢Oh, mamma, mamma!”’ she ex- 
claimed, entering her mother’s room, 
‘‘there’s the queerest man downstairs. 
I found him in the grave-yard.”’ 

‘« Mercy, child! found a man in the 
grave-yard.”’ 

‘¢ Yes’m, and he’s down in the parlor. 
He—’’ 

‘¢ You brought himhome? Goodness, 
child! I must go right down and look 
after him.’’ 

‘¢ That’s what he wants,’’ called Doro- 
thy at the top of her voice, for by this 
time her mother was at the foot of the 
stairs. Dorothy followed as rapidly as 
her stout legs would carry her, for curi- 
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osity, that great factor in human events, 
was urging her onward. She reached 
the door in time to hear her mother give 
a short, smothered cry, and entered to 
see her fall back into the arms of the 
stranger, in a dead faint. Toofrightened 
to move, the child stood rooted to the 
spot, while the man whom she had 
brought home seemed to be trying to 
force some horrid stuff out of a bottle 
down her throat. 

‘¢Let my mcther alone!’’ she cried, 
at last finding her voice. ‘Rosa! 
Bridget! Bertie! Come quick, oh, 
come quick !’’ she screamed, running to 
the door. At this moment her mother 
opened her eyes and looked around ina 
dazed kind of way. Then her eyes fell 
upon Dorothy’s ‘‘ man,” and she smiled. 

Poor Dorothy! ¢his she had not ex- 
pected, and she sat down to await results. 

‘¢Dorothy, little girl! Come here, 
dear !’’ called her mother, softly. ‘‘Sweet- 
heart,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you have done a 
wonderful thing to-day without knowing 
it. You have brought back from the 
grave one who has been lost to me for 
many years. Can you guess who this is?” 

‘*Is it—is it—’’ stammered Dorothy— 
‘* your—s¢ep-husband ?”’ 

Mrs. Kent looked at the stranger in 
perplexity a moment, but he, being in 
the secret, nodded, with a smile. 

‘‘What does the child mean, Her- 
bert? ’’ asked she. 

‘Tl tell you—don’t disturb her peace 
of mind,”’ he replied, in an undertone. 

‘¢ See, Dorothy, this is Bertie’s papa I 
told you about last night. He thought / 
was dead and I thought Ae was dead, and 
he didn’t know there was such a boy as 
Bertie. So now he has come back to 
live with us all.” 

A smile of contentment came over the 
little one’s face. Just then a step was 
heard in the hall. Bertie had come home. 

A moment later she had flown out and 
they heard her exclaim excitedly, ‘‘ Ber- 
tie! guess who’s come home after being 
killed in the war, and being dead and 
away ever ’neverso long ! ’’ and then with- 
out waiting for a reply, answer triumph- 
antly, as one who is the first to announce 
important tidings. 

‘¢ Why, my step father !” 





A Rose from the Mav-Queen’s Crown. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 


Author of “ A Wave ef the Sea,” etc., etc. 


H dear! oh dear! What can it 
be he wants? If I could only 
tell! For he does wantitso!’’ 


Margery wrung her hands in 

her impotence. To think she 

could not help him—not help him, who 
had been so good, so good to her! 

She fell down on her knees at the bed- 
side. 

The old face upturned on the pillows 
could not turn to look at her thus. The 
restlessness grew in the haggard eyes, 
that seemed the only thing alive in the 
poor stricken body bound fast by paraly- 
sis. 

‘¢ Dear Mr. Gregory, if you could only 
speak one word—could only tell me what 
to do for you!”’ 

‘¢Qne thing you must not do, Miss 
Margery,’’ said Dick Strafford’s voice, 
from the other side of the bed; ‘you 
must not take your face out of his sight. 
I can see my uncle grows more troubled 
when he loses sight of you.”’ 

As she rose to her feet at his bidding, 
the young man looked full at her with 
that in his eyes, which showed a quite 
sufficient appreciation of the old man’s 
whim. 

But Margery was not heeding Dick. 
All her thoughts were bent on poor Mr. 
Gregory, lying there these three days, 
with that hunger in his look—motion'ess. 

‘*No, not quite!’”’ criedwout Margery 
suddenly, replying to her own thoughts. 
‘See, his poor fingers are moving, mov- 
ing. Not his hand—only his finger-tips. 
Oh, do you think life is coming back into 
them? Oh Dick, shan’t we send and 
have the doctor here again at once?” 

In her earnestness, she did not notice 
how she had called his name; but Dick 
glowed with what appeared to her an 
eager hope ; and no doubt wasso, though 
not what she thought. 

‘Look at him, Miss Margery. Ifeyes 
could speak, his seem to me to say he 
does not want the doctor; he does want 
you. 
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‘¢ The poor hand—the dear hand, that 
has aiways been doing deeds of kindness. 
Always, always !’’ 

With a little inarticulate murmur of 
tenderness, such as one uses to a child, 
she put her hand on the now useless one. 

More and more his fingers strove to 
stir under hers. What his lips could not, 
his eyes tried hard to tell her. So often 
did they glance from Margery to the 
small table at the bedside, that Mar- 
gery touched one by one the things 
that stood upon it, hoping to come at his 
meaning. 

Not the cooling drink; not the medi- 
cine phials—the bit of paper and pencil 
for jotting down the directions the doctor 
had given her? 

The paper, the pencil? 

His look of relief was so instantaneous, 
that Margery caught at it eagerly. 

‘¢Oh, do youthink he could write what 
he wishes, if I could guide his hand?’”’ 
she asked Dick, who brought her a book 
to put under the bit of paper on the bed. 

Dick brought the book, indeed ; but he 
looked moré than doubtful, as once more 
she knelt down at the bedside, and put her 
soft hand over the restless withered one. 

Yes, she was not mistaken. Slowly, 
and with difficulty, under her guidance a 
few straggling, hardly legible words were 
traced upon the paper: 

‘¢ Watch-chain key desk will—” 

There the pencil fell from the relaxing 
fingers. For anirstant those disconnected 
words seemed to stare blankly out of the 
paper with no meaning for the two young 
heads bent wistfully above them. 

Dick tapped his forehead significantly, 
standing where the old eyes could not see 
him. 


‘‘He’s wandering,” the gesture said 
plainly enough to Margery. 

But the girl shook her head. 

‘¢Do you know where his watch and 
chain were put?’’ she asked quickly. 

They were found presently, in the 
dressing case where they were laid three 
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days ago, when at the close of her May 
ball, Margery came up as May- Queen in 
her white dress and rose crown, to say 
xood-night to the invalid giver of the May 
ball, her father’s old friend, and so-called 
guardian of the penniless orphan girl. 
She came up, to find him fallen in the 
doorway between his two rooms, half 
hidden by the fortiére ; rigid and motion- 
less in that death-in life paralysis. 

A small gold key on the watch-chain 
proved the key to the mysterious writing. 
It unlocked the desk on the writing table 
in view in the outer room; and as the lid 
flew up, there was disclosed a half un- 
folded paper: ‘Last Will and Testa- 
ment—’’ 

‘¢ That is what he wants,’’ began Mar- 
gery, eagerly ; then stopped and drew her 
breath short and hard, as her eyes fell upon 
a line of figures in the body of the will. 

$100,0c00— 

‘*$100,000 to my nephew Richard 
Stafford; the rest of my property, real 
and personal, to be divided equally be- 
tween my nephew Oliver Dean, and Mar- 
ger y—” 

Margery read no more. With a hot 
blush for her inadvertence in reading any- 
thing at all, and a dim sense of wonder 
at the terms of the will—(for was not 
Oliver Dean considered old Mr. Gregory’s 
favorite ; and was not old Mr. Gregory’s 
modest fortune generally estimated at 
somewhere about a hundred thousand ? )— 
the girl lifted the paper from its place. 

‘‘It must be this, that your Uncle 
Gregory wants—’’ she was beginning. 

The words stopped suddenly upon her 
lips. The color flew into her face that the 
next instant was strangely pale; for as 
she lifted the paper, her eyes fell upon 
something lying under it. A dead rose 
from the May Queen’s crown! The 
May-Queen herself, and Dick Stafford 
looking over her shoulder into the open 
desk, knew it at a glance. A whitish- 
brown, withered Cherokee rose with its 
glossy green leaves. 

Dick Stafford had reason good to rec- 
ognize it; since he had been at some 
pains to send for these same hedge row 
blossoms, from the girl’s old home, for 
that occasion of the May party. 

There it lay now, under the old man’s 
will, in the locked desk, the key of which 
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had never been out of the old man’s pos- 
session until this moment, when he had 
signified his wish to have the will brought 
to his bedside. 

The keen eyes of the old man were 
watching both the young people from his 
pillow. They were not conscious of the 
scrutiny; they were only conscious each 
of the tense look in the other’s face. 

Then slowly, still not lowering his eyes 
from Margery, Dick Stafford stretched out 
his hand for the dead rose and thrust it 
into his breast pocket. Margery turned 
cold, shivering, as he did it. How 
furtively he did it ; how guilty he looked, 
she said to herself with a sinking heart. 

No one but Dick and she had had 
Cherokee roses ; and what had Dick been 
doing at that desk? 

That desk ; of which he had appeared 
to be so profoundly ignorant, when to- 
gether they looked over poor Mr. Greg- 
ory’s scrawl. 

Meanwhile, Dick was regarding her 
with asort of wrathful pity in his troubled 
eyes. Was the child mad, that she had 
done this thing? Had women no sense 
of right and justice in their unselfishness ? 
Those two last ciphers of the 100,000 
were squeezed together, as if they had 
been inserted afterwards. Was the child 
mad—in her desire to help him, Dick 
Stafford,to more than a paltry $1,000 left 
him in the will; had she not scrupled not 
only to defraud herself, but also Oliver 
Dean, who had always been considered 
the old man’s favorite nephew? Had she 
tampered with the will, leaving her rose 
there unawares, a silent witness against 
her? 

He thrust it out of sight; breathlessly, 
not knowing what was possible to do,— 
only not to betray this child, who could 
not have known what she was doing! 

As for Margery, her brain was reeling 
with the wild thoughts pressing on her. 

Was Dick Stafford mad, that he had 
done this thing? Was it because he had 
done this thing, that he would not under- 
stand the poor old man’s writing just now? 
Surely, surely, he could not have added 
those two cramped, wedged in ciphers, 
and so enriched himself! It seemed 
clearly impossible ; and yet—and yet— 

That word took Margery’s breath away; 
with the swift memory of Dick’s tirades 
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against poor young men wooing rich girls, 
and her secret consciousness that if he 
had not been poor, and she with expec- 
tations from the old man who had been 
as a father to her, Dick would long ago 
have spoken. And the dainty, glossy- 
leaved Cherokee rose she had fastened in 
his buttonhole, the night of the ball— 

Margery turned sharply away, as he 
thrust itin his breast. With fire in her 
eyes, but a deathly pallor in her face, 
she moved back to the bed, the will in 
herhand. She could not deny the com- 
mand, the entreaty, in the old man’s eyes. 
She had laid it, folded close, under his 
hand. But he would have it unfolded; 
how could she deny him that, either? She 
opened it, and held it out to him, 
slowly, reluctantly; yet she would not 
meet hig eyes as he read it; nor herself 
read in them the story of Dick Stafford’s 
sin. She turned aside, and busied herself 
with arranging the phials on thestand be- 
side the bed. 

The click of the. door presently startled 
her into glancing over her shoulder at it. 
Itwas Dick leaving the room. As she 
turned back, the restless fingers were still 
moving, moving, as though they vainly 
strove to reach the pencil. The restless 
met hers again; not to be gain- 
said. 

Dick had gone; no harm need be done 
she told her quailing heart. She flung 
herself down on her knees at the bedside ; 
she put the pencil once more into the help- 
less fingers, guiding them. Ah, how she 
watched for the irregular, hardly legible 
wordsthey formed with so much difficulty! 
Her breath came fast; there was a mist 
before her eyes. 

“Pair young fools. 
Oliver’s rose.”’ 

Margery laid her hot cheek against the 
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weary hand, from which she drew away 
the paper, and hurried to the bell, pull- 
ing it vehemently again and again. 

As the door was opening: 

‘*Send Mr. Dick here—at once, at 
once, do you hear?’’ she cried to the 
servant she supposed answering ner sum- 
mons. 

But this was Dick himself; who came 
hastily forward and took her in his arms, 
seeing her changing color. 

She broke into a tearful laugh. 

‘¢ «Pair of young fools—’”’ she cried : 
‘«*Pair of young fools!’’’—and thrust 
the penciled paper on him. 

‘Pair of young fools!’’ This May 
day a year later, the words were spoken 
again ; this time by old Mr. Gregory him- 
self. 

For after all, he recovered sufficiently 
to explain how he had had knowledge of 
Oliver Dean which caused him to alter 
his will by the addition of the two ciphers 
to convey the bulk of his fortune to Dick 
Stafford ; who, he knew, would then be 
sure to marry Margery. It was theshock 
of that discovery of Oliver’s unworthiness, 
which was the cause of the paralytic seiz- 
ure’a moment after altering the will ; and 
the old man fallen in the doorway be- 
tween his two rooms—speechless—had 
seen Oliver enter, go to the open desk ; 
the rose stolen from Margery, to provoke 
Dick’s jealous anger, dropping into the 
desk from his lapel as he lifted the will 
from its place. Then something had 
drawn the young man’s eyes to the pros- 
trate figure staring at him; he had flung 
back the will, letting the spring-lock slam 
to ; and fled. 

‘¢ The will might bide its time,’’ said 
Mr. Gregory ; meanwhile, he would give 
his blessing to his pair of fools, upon 
this their wedding day. 
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HE old Von 
Emsbach 
mansion was 
falling into 
decay. Slow- 

y ly the tooth 

of time had 

eaten its way 
into tke 
carved stone- 
work that for- 
merly had 
been its pride 
and glory. 

Even the steps of the wide terrace were as 

worn and broken as were the fortunes of 

that once stately place. 

Half a century ago the tide of pros- 
perity had strangely turned, and since that 
time the once fine estate had shrunk and 
dwindled until now nothing was left but 
the ancient house—in the last stages of 
disrepair—with its surrounding grounds 
all overgrown like a tangled thicket, and 
a small impoverished strip of distant farm- 
lands, which rented for a song, but whose 
meagre income formed the chief means 
of support for the three sisters who called 
this dilapidated mansion ‘‘ home.”’ 

It was now three months since old Wal- 
fram von Emsbach died, the last of his 
name, and had left everything that he 
died possessed of to his three grand- 
nieces, with whom he had shared his 
house for many years. But the supposed 
miser had left no hoards of gold, and 
nothing in fact but this miserable remnant 
of a once vast estate, upon which ‘‘ a curse 
has rested these fifty years,”’ as he had 
written in his will. 

Thirteen years before, when Wolf von 
Emsbach had heard of the death of his 
only niece, and that her three daughters 
were left alone in the world, he had has- 
tened from his seclusion to their aid. At 
that time Elfrieda was but three years old, 
while Martha was a quiet little maiden of 
seventeen, and Luise, a romping hoyden, 
came between the two. In spite of the 
kindness of their neighbors, the mother- 
less children were in absolute want when 
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their dreaded Uncle Wolf had suddenly 
appeared in their desolate lodgings, and 
had taken them away with him to his dis- 
tant home. 

And yet he had never shown any affec- 
tion for them, nor did he allow their pres- 
ence to alter his lonely way of life. Their 
rooms had been allotted to them as far as 
possible from his own, which were in the 
west wing of the large rambling house. 
They seldom met except at meal times, 
and for weeks he would never address a 
word to them; his stern presence had 
always hushed Martha and Luise into an 
awed silence, but little Frieda was like sun- 
shine in the room, and laughed and chatted 
before the silent man as naturally as the 
birds sang among the budding lindens. 

Martha cared for her younger sisters 
and taught them as best she could; and 
when the old housekeeper died she had 
assumed her duties as well, and in due 
time became a skilful housewife, wisely 
and thriftily managing the slender means 
doled out for their support. 

And so year after year had passed, and 
the changing seasons brought no change 
into their lives until that winter day when 
Uncle Wolf had failed to appear at the 
morning meal. 

They found him in his room where 
paralysis had struck him down. He was 
almost speechless, and they could not 
understand what he tried so hard to tell 
them. But he seemed to be wandering, 
for once he murmured “Restitution,” 
and once he muttered ‘‘Crime.’’ The 
doctor was speedily summoned, but before 
he could reach him old Wolf von Emsbach 
was dead. 

A week later the suite of rooms in the 
west wing which he had always occupied 
were thrown open and were curiously ex- 
plored by Luise and Frieda, who had 
never before been within their fast closed 
doors. Martha, in her capacity of house- 
keeper, had occasionally penetrated their 
solitude, but she had revealed none of 
their secrets to her younger sisters. 

There was not much to tell indeed, the 
rooms were large and barely furnished, 
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like the rest of the house, with the excep- 
tion of the bedroom and a dainty boudoir 
—whose rose colored curtains and hang- 
ings had long ago faded to a dull and 
dirty yellow; while huge cracks had 
opened across the ceilings and sadly 
marred the beauty of the painted cupids, 
flinging roses at each other from their 
thrones of cloud. 

Tradition said these rooms had been 
newly decorated and furnished fifty years 
ago for Uncle Wolf’s expected bride ; and 
when—for some unknown reason—the 
marriage had not taken place, he had 
suddenly left his home and wandered 
about the world for many years. Then, 
almost as suddenly he had at last returned, 
a soured, lonely man, and had taken up 
his abode in these desolate rooms with 
their memories for his only compan- 
ions; and there he had lived to ex- 
treme old age and died, unhappy—and 
unloved. 

But who remembered his sad history 
now? He had outlived his contempo- 
raries, and to his grandnieces he had_been 
but a stern and silent spectre, for whom, 
in spite of their gratitude, it was impos- 
sible to feel an affection which he had 
always sullenly repelled. 

‘Oh Luise,’ cried Frieda, as she 
opened the shutters of the long closed 
boudoir. ‘‘ For the first time in my life 
I really see the other house ! ’’ 

From the lofty window where she was 
standing she overlooked the hedge which 
had grown so high that it completely shut 
out—from the lower story—all view of the 
neighboring mansion with its beautiful 
park and grounds. It was indeed an im- 
posing structure that the young girl saw— 
in the style of an old baronial hall—and 
it formed a striking contrast to her own 
forlorn home ; and yet there had been a 
time when the two places had been similar 
in all respects. But one had degenerated 
and gone to ruin, while the other had 
been improved and beautified until it was 
now the finest place in all the surrounding 
country. 

_ ‘What a grand old place it is, Luise ; 
just think of having such a home, and 
plenty of money, and servants, and horses, 
and jewels—”’ 

_ ‘*And yet its owner cares nothing for 
it," said Luise. ‘The housekeeper and 
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servants reign supreme, while the family 
have not been near it for years.’’ 

‘¢ Children,” called Martha from the 
adjoining room, ‘‘ what are you doing ? 
Come, for I want your help.”’ 

She had already begun the difficult task 
of cleaning and putting the forlorn west 
wing in order, and her two assistants had 
not yet given her much practical help. 
Luise—who had developed a talent for 
writing—and had for some time past been 
able to eke out their insufficient income 
with her earnings, was chiefly interested 
in imagining a tragedy to fit this dreary 
background. And Frieda was simply 
amusing herself like a curious child. 

‘¢ Oh, see what I have found,’’ she ex- 
claimed at length, as she held upastrange 
looking bird of some dark tarnished 
metal. ‘‘ What is it, a duck, a goose? + 
No, look, it isaswan /”’ 

Martha and Luise drew near to examine 
it. ‘It is one of Uncle Wolf's curiosi- 
ties, no doubt,’’ said Martha. ‘I do be- 
lieve it is silver, though it is discolored 
beyond recognition. How strangely its 
glassy eyes gleam in the dark metal—like 
opals—with all the light and color faded 
out of them.” 

When they went down from the west 
wing late in the afternoon, Frieda carried 
the heavy swan away with her, and after 
working patiently over it for a time, she 
brought it in triumph to her sisters—a 
shining silver swan—with slender, proud- 
ly arching neck and dull opalescent eyes. 
And when it had been duly admired, she 
gave it the place of honor on the old 
drawing-room mantel, where it stood for 
many a day. 

The summer came, and Martha was al- 
ways busy with her household cares. 
Luise had transformed the little boudoir 
into a writing room where she spent long 
hours in busy solitude each day; while 
Frieda, who was called ‘‘ the butterfly, ’’ 
and had no special duties, flitted hither 
and thither, singing merrily while’ she 
helped Martha in the kitchen, or did 
Luise’s share of the sewing, or worked 
among her beloved flowers, which grew in 
a luxuriant mass in her garden below the 
terrace. 

One day as they met for their mid-day 
meal in the bare old dining room, Luise 
announced the return of the family to the 
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other house. The doors and windows 
had been standing open for days, while 
an unusual amount of running to and fro 
had been going on within. ‘‘ And this 
morning they came,” she continued. 
‘‘And who do you suppose all these 
great preparations were for? Only two 
boys and a man!”’ 

Frieda laughed gaily. ‘‘ But the family 
consists of only one member now, the 
last of his race,’’ said Martha. ‘‘I have 
heard that the father died some years 
ago, and since then his son has been 
studying at the university and traveling in 
foreign lands.”’ 

‘He may have adopted the boys be- 
cause he was lonely,’’ suggested Luise. 
‘« Anyway, I saw them arrive; and after 
awhile the boys came out and measured 
off some ground just on the other side of 
the hedge, and marked it out with white 
stuff and stretched a net across ; and they 
were playing some game with balls and 
battledores before I came down.”’ 

The next afternoon when Frieda was 
working among her flowers, a ball came 
suddenly flying over the hedge, and was 
quickly followed by another. She 
thought of the boys Luise had spoken of, 
and their new game—the children were 
thr wing their playthings over the hedge. 
Breaking off a bunch of her favorite 
snowballs she tossed them over the high 
green wall with a merry laugh. ‘¢ I'll find 
your balls for you,’’ she called in her 
clear, sweet voice, and she had bent to 
search for them in the tangled grass, 
when she heard a snapping and crackling 
behind her, and turning she saw an 
opening in the hedge where its thick 
branches were held apart by a man’s strong 
arms, while a fine manly face was looking 
curiously through at her. 

She changed color, ‘‘ Here are the 
balls,”” she stammered, ‘‘ I thought the 
children were playing over there or I 
should not have thrown the flowers.” 

He thanked her quite gravely, though 
there was a gleam of amusement in his 
dark eyes. ‘‘And you are one of my 
neighbors, Fraulein?’ 

‘Yes, I am Freida Wilmut, the young- 
est of the family.” 

‘¢ And I am Gerhard von Rothkirch, 
and to-morrow I am coming to pay my 
respects to you and to your sisters.”’ 
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‘¢ But—but,” she hesitated, ‘‘ I thought 
there had been no communication be- 
tween the two families for fifty years—” 

‘«Ts it not time that the old feud was 
forgotten ?’’ he inquired, smiling. ‘* What 
have you to do with that, or I? I would 
wager that you do not even know what 
the trouble was about ?”” She shook her 
head. ‘‘ And besides,’’ he continued, 
‘‘the white flowers you threw to me over 
the hedge are a flag of truce, hostilities 
are at an end, and I shall certainly call 
upon you on the morrow. Auf wieder- 
Shem, gracious Fraulein.”’ 

The sisters were sitting on the terrace 
the following afternoon, in the shade of 
the lindens. They were in a state of un- 
usual excitement in anticipation of the 
visit from their neighbor, which Frieda 
had announced. And at last they saw 
three young men approaching through 
the long grass-grown avenue that led 
through the grounds from the public 
highway, for the two places were effect- 
ually separated by the hedge which 
formed an impassible barrier between 
them. 

‘¢ That is Herr von Rothkirch in the 
middle; how handsome he is,’’ said 
Frieda ; ‘‘ but I wonder who the others 
can be ?”’ 

‘‘ Why they are the boys I told you 
of,’’ said Luise. 

‘¢ Boys !” echoed Frieda, ‘‘I thought 
you meant children / What a simpleton 
Herr von Rothkirch must have thought 
me !”’ 

Further criticism was interrupted by 
their approach, and Martha rose to receive 
them with a simple courtesy; Gerhard 
von Rothkirch introducing his two young 
English friends, John and Alfred Chil- 
lingham, who had come to spend their 
summer holiday with him in his old 
North German home. 

Frieda laughed softly to herself ; it was 
all so new to be sitting on the old famil- 
iar terrace with these strange guests. And 
then, the comical mistake she had made 
about the boys! Well, Luise might con- 
sider them mere boys, for she was nearly 
as old as Martha; but to Frieda, with 
only her sixteen years,"*they seemed quite 
grown up and wonderful. 

The ice was soon broken, and they were 
all chattering together like old friends, 
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and the dreaded visit from the head of 
the other house proved in reality the 
most pleasant episode that had occurred 
in all these years. 

The visit was soon repeated, and was 
followed by friendly gifts of fruit and 
flowers—such flowers as Frieda, used only 
to the hardy blossoms of her own garden, 
had never seen before. And then they 
were invited to spend an afternoon at the 
other house, and learn the mysterious 
game of tennis, of which the English lads 
were so fond. 

‘¢T will come for you, early,’’ Gerhard 
said, ‘‘ for it is along walk around by the 
gates—at present the onlyway of communi- 
cation,—unless you would permit me to 
have an opening made in the hedge near 
the tennis ground? I am in hopes that 
you will come over often in future, as the 
court will always be at your disposal.’’ 

Martha consented to his suggestion, 
and, when on the following day Gerhard 
led them through the little archway that 
had been cut in the evergreens, and they 
found themselves on a velvety lawn, where 
tustic chairs and tables set with refresh- 
ments stood under the fine old trees, it 
was all so different from anything that 
they had ever known, that it seemed as if 
they were entering an enchanted garden. 

And as Gerhard sat with Martha, watch- 
ing the others, his eyes often rested upon 
Frieda’s lovely face, and the golden waves 
of her sunny hair ; while her merry laugh 
seemed sweeter music than he had ever 
heard before. 

Many afternoons were spent together 
thus, and often after supper the three 
young men would spend an hour or so 
with the sisters upon their tumble-down 
old terrace. 

It was late one evening towards the end 
of the summer, and Martha and Luise 
were on the terrace alone. An hour before 
Frieda had taken Gerhard down the long 
avenue to show him a tree which had 
been injured by a recent storm, and they 

d not yet returned, and the English 
lads had now gone back to the other 
house to write their weekly letters home. 

The darkness was gathering around 
them, and Martha began to look anxiously 
down the avenue. At last Frieda emerged 
ftom the shadow of the trees and ran 
lightly to the foot of the terrace. 
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‘“‘Oh, Martha, Luise—’’ she began, 
and her voice was tremulous with excite- 
ment, ‘‘ it is so wonderful, and you could 
never guess—how shall I ever tell you? 
Gerhard von Rothkirch loves me—and 
wants me to be his wife !”’ 

‘‘And what did my Frieda say?’’ 
asked Martha, putting her arms lovingly 
about the girl. 

‘‘T_-I said—yes,”’ said Frieda, in a 
low, shy tone. ‘‘I was so surprised—I 
never thought of such a thing—and I did 
not know that I loved him until he had 
spoken! Then, then, I imagined him 
gone away again—and the other house 
quite empty as it used to be—and Martha, 
I felt that I could not live without him. 
Did I do wrong?” 

‘¢My dear child,’’ said Martha, kiss- 
ing her tenderly, ‘‘ it is just what I have 
been wishing and hoping for! Gerhard 
spoke to me weeks ago, but I did not 
know my darling’s heart, so I told him 
to wait awhile and then speak to her 
himself.”’ 

Luise had been listening in a wrapt 
dreaming way. She had written little 
romances for years, but this was the first 
real one she had ever known, and some- 
thing in it touched her profoundly. She 
now roused herself to embrace her sister, 
with whispered wishes for a life of hap- 
piness that made the young girl’s cheeks 
flush like roses in the darkness. 

‘¢ But where is Gerhard, and why did 
he not come back sith you?” asked 
Martha, as they entered the dim old 
drawing-room. 

‘¢]_I asked him not to,’’ Frieda con- 
fessed. ‘‘I was very silly—it was all so 
strange and new, and 1 did not know 
what you would say. I wanted to see 
you first alone. So he waited under the 
trees till he saw me reach the terrace, and 
he is coming over early to-morrow—”’ 

‘¢ And to-morrow evening we will have 
a little féte to celebrate the betrothal ; 
ah, if our dear mother were only with us 
to see her darling on this happiest day of 
our lives! ’’ 

The next afternoon it threatened rain, 
and all idea of having their little /éte 
upon the terrace, had to be abandoned, 
and they busied themselves trying to make 
the drawing-room look more homelike- 
and attractive. Luise brought candles and. 
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lamps together from all parts of the house 
—the gloomy old room should be light 
enough for once—for with its faded antique 
hangings, and its wood panelings, dark 
with age, it was a cheerless room, even 
on the sunniest days. But they made it 
bright with flowers now; Frieda’s garden 
had yielded up its treasures to decorate 
the room, and Gerhard had sent over 
great masses of the choicest blossoms, 
while John stopped at the door just before 
supper time to give Frieda an armful of 
water-lilies, which he and Alfred had 
been several miles to get. 

The dark wood mantle was fairly 
banked with flowers, and at each end, 
Luise had placed one of the tall many- 
branched caudelabra that had stood so 
many years with their unlighted candles 
in the room set apart for Uncle Wolf’s 
young bride ; while between the two, the 
stately silver swan rested gracefully upon 
a bed of water lilies and glossy leaves. 

Frieda had just lighted the candles and 
was putting the finishing touches to the 
flowers, when she heard a footstep that 
set her heart throbbing wildly, and Ger- 
hard entered by the French window that 
stood open on the terrace. 

‘«My own,” he said, clasping her in 
his arms and kissing her pure young brow, 
‘«T came over before the boys in the hope 
of seeing you for a moment alone, and of 
putting this fetter on the dear little hand 
you have entrusted to my keeping,”’ and 
he slipped a sparkling ring upon her 
finger. 

At this moment Martha entered, fol- 
lowed by Luise, and soon John and Alfred 
also came. It was the same little party 
of six that had been together almost each 
day of that pleasant summer, but strangely 
enough, neither Gerhard nor his two 
friends had ever been within the gloomy 
house, until that night. 

But now the drawing-room was bright 
and pleasant. A table covered with a 
snowy cloth stood in one corner with 
plates of fruit and dainty cakes, and an 
old punch bowl filled with strawberry 
shrub—with which to drink to the health 
and happiness of the betrothed pair. 

They were a light-hearted and merry 
little party, and the old walls were ring- 
ing with the music of their voices, when 
suddenly Gerhard stopped in the middle 


of a sentence, and following his eyes, 
Frieda saw that they were resting witha 
strange look of wonder upon the silver 
swan. 

‘* Yes, is he not beautiful ?’’ she cried, 
‘‘rising so proudly from his bed of 
lilies—”’ 

‘*It is very curious,’’ he said slowly, 
‘¢ May I look more closely at it?’’ 

‘‘Certainly; it was one of Uncle 
Wolf's treasures, which Frieda unearthed 
when we were cleaning the west wing 
after his death. It is a valuable orna- 
ment, is it not? ”’ 

Gerhard smiled. ‘‘ 7 should consider 
it so. It appears to be silver, with jeweled 
eyes, of Italian workmanship, no doubt— 
and it is uncommonly fine. In my early 
youth I heard of such a matchless swan, 
but I did not know that there was one 
really in existence.” 

Frieda had also drawn near to look at 
it. ‘But how strange!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘the eyes have always been so dull and 
milky, and now they are shining witha 
pale green light.’ 

‘¢ A reflection from the lily leaves per- 
haps,”’ suggested Luise. 

Gerhard seemed a little thoughtful 
after this, and several times during the 
evening his eyes wandered to where the 
brilliant swan was resting among Frieda’s 
flowers. 

The summer holiday came to an end at 
last, and the English lads returned to the 
university, leaving Gerhard alone at the 
other house. 

It had been decided that the marriage 
was to take place during the winter, and 
after spending the honeymoon in Berlin, 
the young couple were to return to their 
home in the early spring. 

Martha, Luise and Frieda were all busy 
with the preparations for the wedding, 
and the happy days flew swiftly by. And 
Gerhard spent more time than ever now 
upon the forlorn terrace, which seemed 4 
paradise with Frieda there beside him. 

‘Tt is all so wonderful,”’ she said, ‘‘to 
think of your caring to marry little child- 
ish, ignorant me, when you know 80 
much, and have seen so many beautiful 
and accomplished women.” 

‘¢T know that you are the dearest créa- 
ture in all the world,” he assured het, 
‘¢and I only fear that I am taking a meal 
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advantage of you—and that when you 
come to meet other men, J shall suffer in 
comparison.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Gerhard, never, never! ”’ 

Already he and Martha had consulted 
about improving the fallen fortunes of the 
place, and many things had been arranged, 
besides the lease of the farm-lands which 
he found could be renewed greatly to 
their advantage in the spring. And he 
was sO kind and thoughtful for them in 
every way that Martha found life easier 
and more pleasant than it had ever been 
before. 

But one day not long before the wed- 
ding, Gerhard found her sitting alone, 
and though she was sewing steadily, there 
were marks of tears upon her gentle face. 
Yielding to his entreaties, Martha re- 
luctantly confessed the cause of her trou- 
ble. 

‘‘T know I am very foolish, Gerhard, 
and yet it breaks my heart to let my 
Frieda go to you so poorly dowered.”’ 

‘‘Poorly dowered, Martha, when she is 
rich in all your loving hands can do!”’ 

‘‘ But that is nothing! If I could even 
give her something beautiful—but there is 
nothing of value left in the old house, 
nothing at all—’’ 

A curious smile played about Gerhard’s 
lips. ‘* Have you ever thought of the 
silver swan ?”’ 

She looked up surprised. ‘‘ But that 
is Frieda’s. You know she found it and 
it seemed to please her from the first. 
And it is only a useless ornament after 
all, it cannot really be of any great value, 
or Uncle Wolf wculd notshave let it lie 
hidden in a corner full of rubbish all 
these years.” 

‘Frieda, with her innocence and 
‘beauty, is more richly dowered in my eyes 
than any heiress in the land,”’ said Ger- 
hard. ‘¢ But you are mistaken, Martha, I 
know that she does mo# think of the swan 
as hers—she would not dream of taking it 
away with her—and so, if you really wish 
to give her a wedding gift of value, let it 
be that.’ 


* * * * * * * * 


It was an evening inearlyspring. The 
tain was falling heavily when a large 
traveling carriage rolled up the dark 
avenue to the other house, and Gerhard 
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von Rothkirch lifted his little wife in his 
arms and carried her up the terrace steps 
and over the threshold of her new home. 

‘« Welcome homg my darling,” he said, 
tenderly. 

She laughed merrily, and it was many 
a long day since such a melodious sound 
had echoed through those silent corridors. 
‘*Such a happy home-coming Gerhard,’ 
she said, when they were at last alone 
together, ‘‘and what a surprise to every- 
body! No one expected us until to-mor- 
row, and poor Frau Steiner was at her 
wits’ end when she found we had had no 
supper, until I assured her that we wanted 
nothing but some cold ham—she had for- 
tunately let fall that there was a cold 
ham in the larder, and I immediately 
took my cue! Oh, I wonder if in all the 
wide world there is any one else so per- 
fectly happy as Iam!” 

‘*I know one other equally happy 
mortal,’’ said Gerhard, smiling, ‘‘ though 
I cannot confidently speak for more than 
that.” 

When they had finished their supper, 
Gerhard at once proposed to go over and 
tell Martha and Luise of their return, and 
bring them back with him. 

‘¢ But, Gerhard, it is still raining,”’ 
said Frieda. 

‘IT do not mind the rain if you would 
like to see them, Frieda, and I am sure 
that ¢hey will not—”’ 

She slipped her little hand within his 
arm. ‘Do you think lam very selfish?’’ 
she said. ‘It is only until to-morrow— 
we shall see them then—and Gerhard, let 
us spend our first evening a¢ home alone 
together !”’ 

He kissed the lovely upturned face, and 
they went slowly from one beautiful room 
to another until they reached their own 
apartments, which had been all prepared 
for their coming on the morrow, and 
which Frau Steiner had had hastily 
lighted up on their arrival. 

And there the first thing Frieda saw 
was Martha’s wedding gift—the silver 
swan, and its eyes were luminous with a 
warm rosy light. 

‘‘ Beloved swan,” she cried, ‘‘ what 
makes your eyes so beautiful and bright ? 
Is it the rosy light of the candles, or is it 
because you are as happy as I am, in your 
new home?”’ 
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A strange smile appeared on Gerhard’s 
face. ‘‘ Frieda,’ he said, ‘‘would you 
like me to tell youa ale the story of a 
silver swan ?’”’ 

She assented eagerly, and after a little 
thought, he began— 

‘«Once upon a time—”’ 

‘* Was it long ago?’”’ asked Frieda. 

‘¢ Yes, it was early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when a great nobleman ordered the 
Italian silversmith, Benvenunto Cellini, 
to make him a jewel case—more beautiful 
than any that had ever been made before. 
And after many months, and not until 
the nobleman had sent many times to 
hasten the work, Cellini at last completed 
a marvelous silver swan—”’ 

‘‘With opal eyes?’ said Frieda, and 
Gerhard smiled assented. 

‘¢Well, this wonderful swan was for the 
nobleman’s lady love, and you may im- 
agine how she prized such a royal gift, 
which after many years she gave to her 
only daughter, upon her wedding day; 
and she in turn bestowed it upon her 
daughter, who married a German officer, 
and thus in course of time it came into 
the possession of an old North German 
family. And they in turn presented it to 
the bride of the eldest son of the house— 
with the family diamonds hidden beneath 
its wings—upon the night when she 
entered the old home; and this custom 
was kept up for generations. 

“ One evening the old mansion was 
brilliantly illuminated and garlands of 
flowers had been hung everywhere, in 
honor of the eldest son and his bride, 
who were expected to arrive that night. 
The swan, with its treasure beneath its 
wings, occupied the place of honor in the 
drawing-room, upon a large mirror. topped 
table, strewn with waterlilies—where it 
looked as if it were floating on the bosom 
of a lake—bending its proud neck grace- 
fully to the reflected swan that gazed up- 
ward with luminous eyes. 

‘¢ The preparations were all complete, 
and the young couple were expected 
within the hour. A servant in livery 
stood on guard at the door of the empty 
drawing-room, while the old master and 
mistress still lingered in their apartments 
and the lovely young daughter of the 
house—ready to descend—stood gazing 
thoughtfully from her window towards 
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the neighboring mansion, in which lived 
her betrothed. ‘ 

‘‘The families had been united for 
generations by ties of friendship and of 
marriage, and although the man she 
loved had inherited his estates at an early 
age, and was known to have been wild 
and dissipated, yet Leonore’s parents had 
at length consented to their entreaties, 
persuading themselves that he had sown 
his wild oats and that his betrothal would 
steady him, as he came of the good old 
stock. 

‘¢ As Leonore stood at her window, 
thinking no doubt of the time when she 
should be a bride, and be led happy and 
blushing through the rooms over yonder 
which were already being fitted up for 
her, she saw a figure approaching through 
the darkness, and as the light from the 
hall lamp—streaming through the open 
door way—fell upon his face, she recog- 
nized her lover, and hastened to godown 
to him. 

‘¢ Noiselessly she approached the draw- 
ing-room, the servant on guard was ab- 
sent at that moment, and she saw her lover 


standing irresolute in the centre of the 


room. What was he thinking of, what 
caused those heavy lines upon his brow? 
His strange expression frightened her, 
and she paused involuntarily behind the 
screen of fern treesin the hall. At that 
instant she saw him glance fearfully 
around, then seizing the silver swan from 
among the lilies, he hid it within the 
folds of his large cloak, and silently and 
swiftly left the room. 

‘¢ When thé servant returned to his post 
the silver swan was gone, and his young 
mistress lay senseless upon the floor.” 

‘¢Poor Uncle Wolf!” said Frieda, 
under her breath. 

«« All was confusion for awhile,’’ Ger- 
hart continued. ‘‘ But soon the guests 
began to arrive, and presently the bride 
and bridegroom came. Some excuse was 
made to account for Leonore’s absence, 
and the theft was not revealed to them 
until the guests were gone. Then, while 
the aged father was telling the terrible 
story to his son, a note was brought to 
him for Leonore from her betrothed. He 
tore it open with unsteady hands and 
read the hasty lines in which the lover 
excused his absence that evening on the 
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THE SILVER SWAN. 4°9 


lea of sudden illness—he had not deen 
able to leave his room /—but he hoped to 
see her in the morning. 

‘¢With the earliest dawn, workmen 
were busy planting a hedge upon the di- 
viding line of the two estates, which had 
never been separated before; and when 
the young man came to see his betrothed, 
aservant handed him a sealed package 
containing his own gifts to Leonoreand his 
letters—nothing more—and no words 
were needed. 

‘¢ He started as if he had received a 
blow, and turned as white as death, then 
he went away in silence. That was all— 
they made no accusation, but his guilty 
conscience told him that the thief was 
known; and, though, for Leonore’s sake, 
they never sought to reclaim the stolen 
treasure, his crime had left a brand upon 
him that burnt its way into his very soul. 

‘¢ That day the aged parents left their 
home to take their daughter to other 
lands and scenes, but she never recovered 
from the shock she had received, and 
died in a distant land within the year. 

‘But the fate of the man who had 
ruined her happiness was worse than hers. 
He also went away and plunged into a life 
of wild and reckless dissipation with all 
his former vices intensified tenfold. For 
years the capitals of Europe rang with his 
evilname. His large estates in the north 
were sold off bit by bit, while the prince- 
ly mansion was left to fall into decay ; 
until at last, after more than a quarter of 
a century’s absence, he came _ back, 
broken in health, to drag out the re- 
mainder of his wretched existence in his 
ruined home.”’ 

Frieda drew a long quivering sigh. 
“Poor Uncle Wolf!’’ she said again,— 
then, ‘‘Gerhard, knowing all this, you 
could forgive, and marry the niece of 
the man who had done such a terrible 
thing ?”” 

‘In what was she to blame?”’ he asked, 
smiling, ‘‘And was not the unhappy 
man sufficiently punished for his sin? 
What remorse, what suffering and shame 
must have pursued him through all that 
reckless career, and what memories of 
Leonore haunted him through those last 
Weary years? God knows I pity him. 
But what strange chance has brought the 
silver swan back to its old nest?” 
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‘¢And the jewels ?”’ asked Frieda, 

Gerhard shrugged his_ shoulders. 
‘¢ Scattered to the tour winds of Heaven 
half a century ago, and it was naturally 
supposed that the swan had found its way 
into the smelting-pot at the same time! 
It shows that the man had a lingering 
sense of shame—that he kept it by him 
through all those last years of poverty. 
But let me see if tradition has taught me 
the secret of the spring that opens the 
curious toy.” 

He pressed his fingers over the silver 
plumage of the swan’s breast until he 
found the hidden spring, and then slow- 
ly, slowly the large wings lifted until they 
almost met «bove its back. 

‘¢ But what is here?”’ cried Frieda, for 
the upraised wings revealed a sparkling 
mass of gems—all there untouched—as 
they had lain for half a century—save that 
their mountings were now as tarnished as 
the honor of the man in whose hands they 
had been concealed so long. 

One by one Gerhard drew them forth 
and threw them down before her in a 
glittering mass. Beside them lay a paper 
on which was written: ‘*To the one 
who finds these jewels when I am dead.” 
And Gerhard read these words aloud : 

‘¢I charge thee, whosoever thou art, 
who findest this casket and these gems, 
which were stolen—yes, s/ol/en by me— 
Wolfram von Emsbach, in a moment of 
sudden and irrisistible temptation from 
the von Rothkirch mansion, on the night 
of November 15th, 1837,—to restore 
them as they are, with this confession, to 
the surviving members of that house—as 
thou hopest to save thine immortal soul! 
‘Vengence is mine, J will repay ;’ saith 
the Lord. And He has made me suffer 
untold tortures for my crime. And sore- 
ly as I have beenin need, I could never 
bring myself to touch these gems, for her 
blood is upon them, and ¢heir curse. A 
hundred times I have tried to bring my- 
self to restore them, but I could not! a 
vain have I struggled to bring myself to 
make restitution in my wili—something 
withholds my hand; and I leave it now 
to chance, praying that my survivors will 
pardon and pity the cowardice of a mis- 
erable old man. 

‘¢ By my crime I killed the woman I 
loved half a century ago; and now I dare 
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not accept the affection my three grand- 
nieces are ready to give. Would that I 
could bring myself to confess my sin—for 
they would be pitiful—and to Frieda, the 
youngest and fairest of the three, the 
swan and its treasure, and bid her take it 
to Gerhard von Rothkirch, (a man, my 
God, how different from myself in my 
wild, sinful youth !) and say to him, ‘I 
come to pray for forgiveness for an un- 
happy man, and to restore the stolen 
treasure that has only been his curse.’ 
He would forgive for the sake of her in- 
nocence and beauty, and the two houses 
would again be united in friendly peace. 
But alas, I do not dare, I leave it all to 
fate.’’ 


“stretched arms. 


THE CHARM. 


Gerhard turned to Frieda with out- 
‘¢And fate—or some- 
thing higher—has willed it as the old 
man wished! May God forgive him as 
freely as Ido. My own, we will keep the 
secret® of the swan hidden within our 
hearts, and the world shall never knowits 
story. But the jewels for which that un- 
happy man imperiled his soul—shall 
never rest upon your fair, pure brow, 
With them we will buy back the lost 
Emsbach estates for Martha and Luise, 
and so the curse will be removed, and 
the swan will bring a blessing to us all.” 

“ And to-morrow,’’ said Frieda, softly, 
‘the hedge between the places shall be 
taken all away.’’ 


Che Charm. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


My love and I—a moonlit shore, 


cl pensive mood while wandering o’er— 


I held, just gathered from the strand, 
A tiny thing within my hand. 


“ Take, love, this shell of pearly hue; 
What in it lies? <A fond adieu! 
Wreathed with tears from azure eyes, 
Twilight vows, and midnight sighs. 


‘«‘ Bind it round thy virgin heart, 
Years may come, and years depart, 
Yet beneath that tender twine 
Love’s spirit shall be ever thine. 


«Oceans may between us roll, 
Still its charm shall bind thy soul ; 
Though strong and broad the waves that sweep 
Between us, yet its spell’s as deep. 


«Fairer climes may greet thine eyes, 
Brighter suns and moons arise, 
Lofiter airs thy cheek caress, 
And fragrant gales more sweets possess. 


«At thy heart’s shrine e’en love may lay 
Its offerings, and its homage pay ;— 
In vain! that charm shall guard thee well, 
Should others seek to break its spell. 


“No lofty name, no treasure rare 
Love’s lure may offer, shall ensnare 
Thine heart, fast bound; all, all is vain; 
For death alone shall loose the chain.” 























The Wiscipline of Pain. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Author of “ A New York Family,” “An Ambitious Woman,” “Social Silhouettes,” «A Gentleman 
of Leisure,” etc. 





WILL tell you the 
truth about Leila. 
Sorrow has its sancti- 
ties, you know, Ger- 
ald, and the sorrowa 
mother feels is per- 
haps most sacred of 
all. Imay have béen 

quite wrong, but I have always felt a cer- 

tain jealous reluctance to let the world 
know of my daughter’s pain.’ 

‘¢Her pain?’”’ questioned Gerald, with 
eagerness. 

‘¢ Physical pain—yes. When she was 
about nine years old Lelia suffered from 
a dreadful, wasting fever. After six 
months or so, she recovered, but with an- 
other lingering malady that from then 
till now has never left her. While we 
were abroad I consulted many different 
physicians, but all have beenequally puz- 
zled. Have you not noticed my bearing 
toward her? Have you not noticed dear 
Rosa’s? We bothstrive not to show too 
much sympathy or compassion. But we 
are both conscious of one wretched truth 
whenever we look on that sweet, patient 
face. Leila suffers incessantly. What- 
ever the unhappy affliction is, it never 
leaves her. Not even in sleep is she free 
from it, and I mix her a potion every 
night with the same sense of habit as 
that which I feel in changing my attire 
or turning down my light. There, the 
mystery is explained. Do you not think 
ita very sorrowful one?”’ 

‘‘Yes—no,”” said Gerald. ‘‘ Always 
in pain !’’ he exclaimed, as if to himself. 
“It is horrible!—no!’’ he broke off, 
self-contradictingly, ‘‘ it is lovely!” 

** Lovely !”’ 

“Yes; or, say sublime.”’ 

‘*] understand,”’ said Mrs. Leverick, 
with a tender throb in her tone. ‘‘ But, 
Gerald !”’ And she laid a hand on his arm. 

‘* Well?” he inquired. 

‘Don’t tell Aer so.”’ 

“yp” a 











‘¢Don’t tell her anything about the 
way she bears it! Don’t speak to her of 
it! Ah!’ the mother continued, with a 
sudden recession from him, ‘don’t 
speak to her, my dear Gerald, any more 
in future than you can possibly help !’’ 

This amazed Gerald, and he asked 
‘Why ?”’ in a voice full of what struck 
his hearer as innocence purely magnifi- 
cent fora man so disappointed and so 
worldly-wise. ' 

‘“Why? why?” almost fumed Mrs. 
Leverich. She rose, and her black eyes 
had a kind of snapping flash. But she 
was not angry ; she was indeed rarely that, 
having a nature of exquisite kindness and 
tolerance. In a minute more she leaned 
down and whispered a few swift words 
in Gerald’s ear. 

‘*No, no! Really!’ he cried, and 
rose, himself looking agitated. 

‘‘T mean it, Gerald!” 


Here Mrs. 
Leverick dashed away the starting tears 
from her eyes with a sudden flurried 


twirl of her handkerchief. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know,”’ she went on, laughing and cry- 
ing in the same breath, ‘‘that I once 
wanted your dear mother’s only son for 
my Rosa? But you didn’t care for Rosa, 
and now—oh, let’s tear away disguises ; 
it’s best; you’ve enthralled poor darling 
Leila. But there’s no great mischief 
done—don’t look remorseful, my boy, 
and don’t feelso. Only, while you.still 
remain our friend, practice, if you please, 
a ‘little merciful cruelty. When you 
come to us pay the child less heed than 
you’ve done of late. You’re so clever, 
you can do it without really wounding 
her. Bah! Why do you seem so dazed ? 
you’re such a man of the world; you 
must comprehend me—perfectly.”” 

‘«J—I think I do comprehend you,” 
Gerald said, breaking a silence. He 
scarcely slept that night, thinking of 
what he had heard. The image of Leila 
Leverich haunted him, her brow circled, , 
like the brows of the saints in pictures, 
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with a little fiery ring, though somehow 
not of saintship, but of martyrdom, and 
he had talked to himself of suffering—he ! 
Here was this young girl whose meekness 
and sweetness might well be as thunders 
of reproach in his ears. He had heard, 
he had read of the discipline of pain. 
How finely had this frail and inexperienced 
young creature met and borne it! For 
himself, he, Gerald Averill, had felt a 
monstrous grievance against fate. A 
shallow girl, the puppet of a shallower 
mother, had thrown him over to marry a 
richer man. He had not had the excuse 
of love; his caprice deserved no such 
name. Yet he had invested his wrath, 
his sense of defeat, with the majesty of a 
solemnandimportantgrief. What potency 
of rebuke had come to him in the knowl- 
edge of this cheerful and plaintless endu- 
rance! For Leila’s mother had said to 
him, a little while before their last inter- 
view ended: ‘‘ She knows how Rosa and 
I hate the thought of her constant tor- 
ment, and so she will never admit to us 
what we do not need her to admit—what 
certain moments of harsher trial print on 
her face and wretchedly publish in her 
shortened breath; often, indeed, in her 
quivering eyelids, and poor, clenched 
hands.”’ 

‘¢ But it never goes, this pain,”’ Gerald 
kept telling himself. He remembered all 
his conversations with the girl, even to 
the slightest detail of each. An immense 
though gradual sympathy took possession 
of him. He reviewed his own past, and 
despised himself. And from this mood 
of self-contempt sprang a desire to assuage, 
alleviate, help. 

Was this desire love? He did not 
know, but when he again went to the 
home of Leila he was almost willing to 
declare it so. 

Mrs. Leverich and Rosa, as it chanced 
that day, were not at home. Leila re- 
ceived him, and they talked together for 
some time. She sat before him in a 
gown of soft, dark stuff, with her lovely 
shy eyes, and her hands placidly folded 
in her lap. For the life of him, Gerald 
could not keep his mind fixed upon what 
her low, musical voice was saying. She 
was telling him her opinion of a certain 
book that he had given her to read. She 
liked it and did not like it. He strove 
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to keep pace, as it were, with the quiet 
onward lapse of her declared impressions, 
But at last he completely broke down in 
this effort, and exclaimed, with a sort of 
rapturous deference : 

‘¢My dear young stoic! How nobly 
you bear it all! Your mother has told 
me that you—you are never well—that 
there is always with you a physical pain 
from which you cannot find release. I— 
I’m perhaps not loyal to your mother in 
saying this, yet I don’t mean to play the 
traitor. I only speak as I do because the 
pity I feel for you breaks bounds and— 
pushes its way up from my heart to my 
lips! ”’ 

Mle saw her color a wild-rose pink, and 
then visibly tremble. In another moment 
he had put his arms about her, and though 
she seemed to flutter within their clasp 
like a prisoned bird, she made no attempt 
to fly from him. 

*¢ Leila,’’ he hurried, ‘‘ if the care and 
devotion of all my future life would bring 
you the faintest aid or ease, I am ready— 
ah, so delightedly ready !—to make them 
yours. As my wife, dearest, you would 
be most tenderly guarded and watched! 
And if human science has a source of re- 
lief we might seek it together. But if 
not, why then we could fall back upon 
the powers of human love, and content 
ourselves with those as best we could!” 

His lips touched hers, and she gave a 
sobbing little cry. When, a short while 
afterward, her mother returned, he told 
her all, half in penitence, half in a cer- 
tain chivalrous defiance. 

Rosa, on hearing the great news, was 
full of delight. But Mrs. Leverich could 
gather from it no joy whatever. ‘‘ My 
dear Gerald,’’ she kept saying to him, 
during the first days of his engagement, 
‘it should never be! It is against the 
order of things! ”’ 

‘¢It’s with the order of things,’’ he 
once laughed. ‘‘Oh, I know what you 
mean ; that some day I shall tire of play- 
ing the compassionater and comforter. 
Wait and see.”’ 

‘¢ Such sacrifices,’’ lamented Mrs. Lev- 
erich, ‘‘ are the sworn foes of happiness! ” 

‘¢ Why call it a sacrifice—at least on 
my side?’’ 

‘Oh, a caprice, then—a freak of hu- 
manitarianism.”’ 
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‘¢No, no, you’re unjust to me,”’ Gerald 
exclaimed. ‘‘I look into my future with 
a sort of ecstasy.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, the ecstasy of the monk, the as- 
cetic—not of the lover.”’ 

‘‘You’re wrong—you’re wrong!’’ he 
denied. 

‘¢ How I wish I could think myself so ! 
Now let us suppose, Gerald, that Leila 
dies during the next few years. She will 
leave a sweet afterglow in your heart; it 
will be delicate as the perfume of a white 
rose; you will speak of her to me, to your 
friends, asof an angel that came and went, 
and you will so intermingle gladness with 
regret while you speak of her that the 
effect will be one of strange melancholy 
pleasure. But Gerald, let us suppose 
something else. What if Leila lives on— 
and lives with that persistent pain for a 
consort closer than any that you could 
make? How, after awhile, would her 
moments of accentuated distress begin to 
affect your spirits? Ah, my dear dead 
friend’s dear living son! I foresee con- 
jugal languors, disillusions, miseries! 
And when this sibylline mood of mine 
(don’t laugh at me while I call it so) clouds 
both your prospects, I—I almost hate my- 
self for having been weak enough to sanc- 
tion such a marriage with my consent.”’ 

‘*You haven’t sanctioned it with your 
consent,’’ said Gerald, a little tartly. 

‘* Gerald !’’ cried the mother of Leila. 
‘‘ Cynicism never became you, and im- 
pudence does so still less!’ 

‘‘T don’t mean to be impudent,”’ began 
Gerald. : 

‘*Of course you don’t. You couldn’t 
be; you’re too perfect a gentleman.” 

‘‘Thanks. But I must be obstinate, 
nevertheless,’’ he replied, with a good 
deal of tranquil sadness. ‘‘ You've never 
yet told me I could marry Leila. You’ve 
simply shown yourself shocked that I de- 
sired to.’’ 

_ Mrs. Leverick threw both her hands 
into the air, with a self-convicted empha- 
sis. ‘* You’re right !’’ she said, quite fer- 
vently; and then she went up to Gerald and 
kissed him. ‘¢ My boy !”’ she broke forth, 
‘‘marry her and be happy—if you can !’’ 

‘“‘Tll take you at your word,” replied 
Gerald, his eyes misting a little. And 
a the month he did take her at her 
word, 
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His quiet marriage with Leila was fol- 
lowed bya long tripabroad. Gerald had 
heard of certain baths in Austria, and 
tried them. He wrote onto Mrs. Lever- 
ick and Rosa that he had tried them, and 
that they had failed. But Leila, he as- 
serted, still continued the same as ever ; 
there had been no change for the worse. 
Leila’s letters meanwhile filled her kin- 
died in America with grateful pleasure. 
She would not write of her malady, and 
they knew that in avoiding mention of it 
she confessed her inability to send them 
asentence of hope. But the happiness 
which her letters breathed made Rosa and 
her mother weep tears of joy together. 
‘He is not only my husband,” ran her 
messages to parentand sister. ‘*‘ He is my 
perfect friend, my supreme guardian.” 

A few weeks later Gerald wrote his 
mother-in-law in an anxious and distinct- 
ly novel vein. : 

‘«Shall I go alone?’”’ Mrs. Leverick 
said to Rosa, with whitened lips, ‘‘ or 
will you go, too?”’ 

Rosa threw her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck. ‘‘Mamma!”’ she cried, ‘‘ of 
course we will go together! As if I could 
stay away from Leila at a time like this?” 

They took almost the next steamer for 
Europe, and, after landing, traveled at 
once to Brussels, whence Gerald’s letter 
had been forwarded them. 

They found Mr. and Mrs. Averill in 
charming apartments, not far from the 
Musée Royal and the picturesque park 
that faces on the palace of King Leopold. 
Leila was very calm, but her suffering had 
plainly increased. Gerald was in a state 
of frightful anxiety. 

‘¢You were right,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Leverick, ‘‘Our marriage should never 
have taken place.”’ 

With tears glittering on her cheeks, 
Mrs. Leverick caught his hand in both 
her own. ‘Oh, Gerald,’’ she said, ‘no 
matter what happens, I can only tell you 
one thing: You have given my dear girl’s 
life a divine glimpse of married happiness. 
Let us only pray that it will not be too 
fleeting.’”’ 

‘¢ Her pain ; her pain! ’”’ sighed Gerald. 

‘¢ Never mind; we are all three beside 
her—you, Rosa and I. If the worst comes 
I—I will never accuse you for having 
married her. I cou/dnot, now.”’ 
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Through many weeks Leila was terribly 
ill. The physicians in attendance upon 
her would shake their heads and some- 
times wonder that she still lived. Then 
at last came the crisis, and it was a crisis 
of agony. They muffled her cries from 
Gerald, but it seemed to him, while he 
sat and waited, as if he would have heard 
that voice through a thousand doors of 
bolted iron. It was at midnight, after a 
day of horror, that Mrs. Leverick hurried 
into the room where he sat. 

‘*She—she is better,’’ came the strug- 
gling words. 

‘« Better ?’’ he gasped. 

‘Yes; and, Gerald, her child is liv- 
ing, after all.”’ 

‘¢ Living !’’ 

‘¢ Yes; and such a piteous little crea- 
ture! I—I wanted to hate it, till I saw 


it, but—”’ 

Then Mrs. Leverich, worn with long 
vigils and drastic anxiety, fainted quite 
away. Gerald, as he knelt beside her and 
chafed her cold hands, hated himself for 
a selfish brute, instead of the really noble 
and allegiant husband that he had been. 


He never dreamed, in spite of what he 
had learned, that Leila would be spared 
to him. And more than once he found 
himself passionately wishing that her long 
and stern ordeal, borne with such unex- 
ampled fortitude, might end before they 
again met. But this wish, the product of 
his love, brought with it a dreary sorrow. 

‘«The discipline of pain,’’ he thought, 
**has not been hers alone. I, too, have 
won courage from it—I, too, have felt my 
life lifted and cleansed by its contact. 
And yet, when her visible example passes 
from my sight, what except an awful soli- 
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tude will be left me? They speak of 
spiritual rewards to us here on earth, 
reaped through our consciousness of hay- 
ing aided one another. How profitless 
will be my reward! Not the daintily 
mournful legacy that her mother once de- 
scribed, but a heritage of despair !”’ 

So brooded Gerald ; but even then des- 
tiny was brooding likewise, and yet in his 
behalf. For, as it soon proved, “Leila’s 
child saved her in more ways than one, 
The discipline of pain had done for her 
its worst—and best. In theslow, languid, 
peaceful hours of her recovery, she real- 
ized, as did those who watched her, that 
the bodily curse which she had sustained 
with such dauntless hardihood, was now 
removed. She no longer suffered; she 
looked down at the babe that lay on her 
arm, and murmured, again and again: 

‘¢ He has brought me peace. God bless 
him !’’ And once she said, when Rosa’s 
fingers were twined within her own, and 
her husband and mother stood not far 
from the chair in which she was now 
strong enough quite often to sit: 

‘¢Qh, if there were only some name 
that meant ‘God bless him!’ How I 
would like to call baby by that name!” 

‘¢ Call him ‘ Gerald,’ then,’’ said Mrs. 
Leverich. 

Leila’s eyes filled, and she stretched out 
her hands to her husband, who hurried 
toward her. No word followed for some 
time. The two simply gazed into one 
another’s eyes, while Rosa and Mrs. Lev- 
erich drew back a little, as though for a 
brief spell even their loving presence 
had grown intrusive. 


[THE END. ] 





Llaine. 


BY ADA E, FIELD. 


«Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.”’ 


college chum 
and trusty 
friend, relat- 
ed the follow- 
ing facfts one 
night last 
winter before 
a cosy fire in 
his library. 
Itisno breach 
of confidence 
to repeat now what I then heard, as the 
last actor in the drama has made his final 
exit. 


‘“‘Howard,’’ he commenced, favoring 


me with one of his penetrating glances, 
‘Howard, I will tell you my reasons for 


selling the ‘Fearless,’ and shunning 
yachting which I once courted.’’ 

He paused, fixed his eyes on the danc- 
ing flames, while over his face passed a 
look of intense pain, that made my heart 
ache, and prompted me to reply: 

“Everard, why not ‘let the dead past 
bury its dead ?’”’ 

He made me no direct reply further 
than a smothered sigh, and without any 
prelude commenced his narrative: 

“‘Two years ago last July the ‘ Fear- 
less’ dropped anchor off Newport and I 
went ashore to hunt up friends. Wan- 
dering aimlessly along the ‘ Cliff Walk,’ 
I found myself suddenly face to face with 
Mrs. Farjeon and her daughter Elaine. 
They had been friends of my youth. My 
early passion for Elaine has led me, 
through my better judgment to leave their 
neighborhood. Our barks on life’s sea 
had drifted in opposite directions and not 
for years, until this July morning, had my 
hand touched Elaine's or my eyes looked 
Into hers. Time had altered me from a 
boy of twenty-two to an iron-gray man of 
thirty-six, but Elaine had remained unal- 
tered save for an added lustre to her beauty. 


‘¢On leaving them at their cottage it 
was arranged that the following day, Mrs. 
Farjeon and her daughter should honor 
the ‘ Fearless’ with their presence and 
enjoy a moonlight sail, thus affording us 
opportunity to talk of the ‘long ago.’ +-, 

‘‘Long after ‘eight bells’ on board 
the ‘ Fearless’ under the beauty of the 
summer night I studied my heart, only to 
discover that my boyish adoration for 
Elaine still held dominion over me. My 
love for her had been my guiding star in 
dire temptation, my hope through all the 
changes of life. ‘Twas then I resolved’ 
that at the first auspicious moment I 
would lay my life and love at her feet to 
be disposed of at her pleasure. 

‘‘Night dragged away and daylight 
dawned. The happy hour approached, 
and at last Elaine, accompanied by her 
mother, clambered up the starboard gang- 
way of my yacht. 

‘‘The afternoon passed pleasantly in 
general conversation ; but when the last 
faint ray of sunset vanished, and the 
orders were given to lower the flags and 
hoist the night pennants, Mrs. Farjeon 
sought the seclusion of the saloon, com- 
plaining of a severe headache. 

‘¢ Elaine, standing with her lovely face 
toward me, looked absently at the darken- 
ing waters. 

‘¢ «Mr, Hale,’ she said, ‘ Do you know 
I envy you this peaceful seclusion; this 
freedom from the world in general and 
its cares. How near God you must feel, 
spending hour after hour looking up into 
the pure heavens. All around you lie the 
greatest, the truest beauties of nature, un- 
touched, unaltered.’ 

‘¢ As she spoke she came nearer. Her 
eyes seemed to tell me a story her lips 
did not dare to utter. 

‘« «Elaine, I replied, ‘you must re- 
member we were children together and 
to you I must never be ‘‘ Mr. Hale.” 
Elaine Farjeon,’ I continued (and she 
seemed to shudder and grow pale as the 
words left my lips) ‘have you never guessed 
that I have always loved you, that I love 
you now honestly and with all the fervor 
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of my manhood? Do you not care any- 
thing for me? Do not turn from me, my 
darling; or strive to take your hand 
away? Listen, dear, here under the sight 
' of heaven, I swear that come what may I 
shall always adore you. Come, dear one, 
here in my arms give me the right to 
cherish and protect you.’ I stopped in 
wonder, for she sat like a woman carved of 
stone, except that over her marble face 
passed in succession waves of anger, 
wonder, pity, love, then rising she stood 
before me with interlaced fingers. Her 
eyes had lost all their soft lustre and her 
voice was husky as she answered : 

‘¢¢ You must not speak of love to me 
Everard. Do not interrupt! Listen to 
me! Years agolI learned you possessed 
my whole heart, and that you were more 
to me than life itself. You never spoke 
of such matters as love and marriage, and 
left me without a clue to your true feel- 
ings. For months, years, I waited; but 
you did not come, and I blushed that I 
should cling to a lové which was not re- 
turned. Financially embarrassed my 


mother urged me to accept Hector Du- 


raine’s offer. Do you remember him, 
Everard? Yes, then you can comprehend 
my hesitation about becoming his wife. 
Let me be brief! Three years ago I mar- 
ried him. At first he was kind enough ; 
treating me as a child might treat a new 
toy, but nowl seldomseehim. He leaves 
me to derive my pleasure from the shallow 
circles of society. Constantly I hear re- 
ports whispered regarding him, each one 
an added insult to the woman who bears 
his name. Everard, you forced this con- 
fession from me with your words of sin- 
cere devotion and love. Have pity and 
let me go! You break down my resolves 
and make me only a weak woman.’ 

‘¢ She would have left me but I caught 
her hands in my own and gently drew 
her down beside me. She leaned her 
head against my shoulder like a tired 
child. Thus we sat in the gathering 
darkness and it seemed years to me, fora 
tumult of passionate hate filled my being 
for this woman’s husband, and immeasur- 
able affection for the woman herself, and 
I dared not trust myself to speak. 

««¢ Forgive me, Elaine. Forgive me, 
my little love, but it seems cruel you 
should be bound to such a man as Hector 


ELAINE. 


Duraine. Listen love,’ I continued, ‘Iam 
not manly or honorable to make sucha 
proposition. But—God forgive me—I 
love you, and having found you I dare not 
let you go. Promise me you will sail 
away, far away from them all, in the 
‘« Fearless,’’ and together we can begin a 
new gloriously happy life in some south- 
ern clime where I can teach you how 
truly a man can serve and cherish the 
woman he holds highest, queen of his 
heart! Answer me! For heaven’s sake 
answer me!’ 

‘¢She turned her pale, beautiful face 
in the shadow, and a distant clap of 
thunder rolled and re-echoed as she spoke: 

‘¢ «You tempt me beyond my strength. 
To spend my whole life with you would 
be an earthly heaven. Take me, I am 
yours, body and soul and ever have been.’ 

‘*¢Qh, the bliss of those few moments 
with her dear form pressed to my throb- 
bing heart, her eyes looking into mine. 
I forgot everything—earth—heaven,— 
even my manhood in the passionate kisses 
I pressed on her up turned mouth. 

‘«The moments slipped silently away, 
but a clap of thunder, a flash of lightning 
and a dash of rain in my face returned 
my senses. 

‘¢Even emotions of such intensity as 
these must be secondary when danger is 
near. The approach of my captain, a 
whispered word or two and I was on my 
feet giving orders right and left to my 
crew, and gazing with anxiety about me. 
Dark clouds were rising bank upon bank, 
and the wind was fresh, but wind and 
tide opposed our reaching Newport that 
night, so running into Saconic bay, south 
of the bend, we dropped anchor and 
furled sail. 

‘¢ A severe storm was brewing and I 
did not care to have the ‘ Fearless’ breast 
it with such precious cargo aboard. __ 

‘‘The storm would not reach us, it 
seemed, for perhaps a half hour, and at 
the order ‘turn in’ my men left the 
deck, only the watch in the forecastle re- 
maining. 

‘‘ Then returning to Elaine I explained 
the situation, and advised her to seek the 
shelter of the saloon and reassure her 
mother. She nodded assent, put her 
arms about my neck, kissed me, and with 
the murmured - words, ‘to-morrow, my 
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darling, we will make our plans,’ she 
left me. 

‘¢Donning my rubber coat, boots and 
cap, after ordering the steward to attend 
to the comfort of my guests, I paced the 
deck back and forth for an hour or more, 
watching the storm rise, cover the sky in 
darkness and then descend in torrents. 
The cold splashing rain seemed to cool 
the fevert hat consumed me. Standing 
in the cock-pit I looked down and saw 
Elaine sitting alone near the lamp, writ- 
ing. She remained thus for perhaps five 
minutes, then placing the slip of paper 
in an enclosure re-entered her state-room. 
What could she have been writing I 
wondered, and resolved to question her 
regarding it the next day. 

‘‘The storm finally ceased, the clouds 
rolled away and the moon shone out 
cearly. The little clock chimed one— 
two—before I closed my eyes. I had 
slept scarcely an hour when a shrill cry 
awoke me. Hastening on deck I saw the 
mate, with wild eyes, pointing over the 
starboard side of the ‘ Fearless.’ 

‘«¢ Lower the gig! Lower the gig! 
She’s over! Sinking! Sinking! For 
heaven’s sake make haste!’ he exclaimed 
excitedly. 

‘¢¢ Speak, man,’ I cried, grasping him 
by the arm, ‘ who’s overboard ?’ 

‘““«The lady! There, she’s on the 
port side now! Can’t you see her?’ 

‘‘T looked and saw the sweet face of 
Elaine rise calm and white from the 
water’s depths. Calm in death! Over 
the side of the ‘ Fearless’ I sprang and 
finally reached her. Tenderly we lifted 
her on board, and the remainder of the 
night I knelt beside my lost love and 
kissed the lovely lips so cold in death, 
mad! raving mad in my grief! 

_ “It was a sad little craft that reached 
Newport the following day with ensign at 
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half mast. Elaine was dead, and I— 
well, I was an inmate of one of the best 
asylums in the country. Mrs. Farjeon 
went abroad and Hector Duraine married. 
again. ; 

‘¢To the world Elaine’s death was an 
accident, and my insanity caused only by 
the shock of a death on my pleasure 
craft; but to me her hastily penned note 
in the saloon before her death told me— 
but read it yourself, Howard,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ read it yourself,” and he fut 
a time-worn little slip of paper4tito my 
hand. The note contained only: 


‘*My DEAREST EVERARD:—You would not 
have the woman you honor with your love stoop 
to dishonor, even for you. Without you I can- 
not live, and as the beautiful sea opens her arms 
to receive me I go. May God and you, my only 
love, my treasure, forgive me and think not un- 
kindly of your own, saith ELAINE.” 


With tears dimming my sight I pressed 
her last love letter—and her only one— 
into*Everard’s hand, stooping, kissed his 
damp forehead, as a mother might, and 
left the man to his sacred grief, in the 
silent room where the fire was slowly 
dying and casting wierd shadows across 
the mourner’s pathway. 

No words of mine could ease his bur- 
den, but my thoughts, as I stepped forth 
into the bright, frosty December night, 
were full of a woman fair and noble who 
preferred death to dishonor, and with a 
prayer for forgiveness for the rash act, 
had taken the life God gave her into her 
own hands and entered the wide portals 
of eternity. 

Three months ago when we laid Ever- 
ard Hale to his last res€ I slipped Elaine’s 
letter into his hand and it was buried 
with him, for I knew that of all his 
earthly treasures there was nothing he 
held so dear. 


Little Words. 


BY L. R. BAKER, 


NE little word, did you hear it? 
’T was spoken in anger and wrath, 
It shadowed a whole bright heaven 
That had glowed on a lonely path. 


One little word, just a whisper, 
In the tremulous accents of love; 
It fell on a wide waste desert, 
And lo ’twas a green, green grove. 
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BY LILLIAN A. NORTH. 


there must 

have been a 

certain stur- 

dy, settle- 

down aspect 

in my man’s 

soul. Reared 

frugally, and 

denied the 

comforts and 

e influence of 

my parenta: roof, I found, when arrived 
at the age of manhood, no wild oats in 
me to sow. I was put down from the be- 
ginning as a sort of steady jog-trotter, and 
justly, up to a certain point in my career. 
/¢ was then my sober instincts and the 
settle down aspect of my nature all suf- 
fered a severe shock. My employers, of 


many years’ standing, had told me, their 
long-tried servant, that myservicesin their 
establishment would be needed no longer ! 

It was then that the serious philosophy 
that before upheld, turned traitor to me. 
I was cut to the soul, and all at sea for 


future efforts. But finally, out of all the 
chaos of my thoughts, there came one 
fixed conclusion: the uncertain system of 
office tenure will never give me peace—I 
will be no man’s slave, but my own master. 

Happily, my early training had taught 
me never to live up to my means. Each 
year of my service had seen a surplus 
from my salary deposited to swell a small 
banking account, and thus it was that I 
was enabled to launch myself in a small 
business. 

Istarted the proverbial town office, and 
discharged all its duties myself for a 
month, and then I had to look around for 
a clerk. Not that my business had in- 
creased so suddenly, no; but my ac- 
quaintance had, and I found myself in 
duty bound to give up part of my day to 
numerous good fellows who came in more 
to make thinks look business-like than to 
increase my profits. There is a certain 
amount of social amenity rife in every 


place of business, but it takes dignity and 
difference from the fact that it takes place 
in a busy office instead of the magnificent 
drawing-room. 

At first I tried a man secretary, but he 
would not work for less than fifteen dol- 
lars a week ; came dawdling in each morn- 
ing half an hour behind myself; wouldn’t 
work while I was reading the newspaper, 
and evidently regarded talking to my men 
callers as one of his duties. I never got 
so tired of any one in my life, and I 
heartily wished all the office cares back 
into my own hands. But he was a man, 
and I wouldn’t talk to him, so I told him 
one Saturday business was too dull to 
yield his salary, and I’d have to turn to 
myself again. 

When young Hodson, a half-fledged 
broker, called the following Monday, he 
found me with my gloomy brow. hidden 
behind a cloud of smoke, despite my 
placarded jurisdiction against the luxury 
of the weed in office hours. 

‘¢ What’s the matter?’’ he shouted 
merrily. ‘‘ Where’s your man Friday?” 

‘¢ Bounced,”’ said I, more expressively 
than elegantly. 

‘¢Whew! Isee. And now you’re ina 
pickle. Why don’t you try a girl ?’’ 

‘¢Pshaw!’’? I answered. ‘‘ What girl 
would come here day after day and sit 
beside me when there’s not another 
blessed soul around? Her mother would 
have to take her station in the ante- room. 
Besides, she’d want too much for her ser- 
vices.”’ 

Hodson was laughing at an untimely 
season, I thought. ‘‘In the first place, 
Willis,’’ he said, ‘* you’ll only have to 
pay her about five dollars a week for the 
first year or two. And in the second 
place, if you get hold of the right kind, 
she’ll be so devoted to your trusty papers 
and so anxious to please that she’ll forget 
your existence, and you will look upon 
her with as little remembrance of her op- 
posite sex as you do upon your desks or 
chairs. She’ll be nothing more than a 
mighty useful automatic machine to you 
in a week or two.” 
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I was not more than half convinced, 
but that evening I marched over to a news- 
paper office and inserted a ‘‘ want’’ in the 
columns where they advertise for help free. 

She called on me next day—that is, a 
good many called, though they did not 
stay long, but she was among them—a 
slender willow of a girl, in a neat, black 
dress, with earnest eyes and a clear, con- 
scientious face. I made sure she was 
Hodson’s automaton and engaged her on 
the spot without a question, only request- 
ing that she stay right there and then, and 
help me out of my accumulated confusion. 

She quietly assented and became mine 
for $6a week. That afternoon we worked 
up all the old correspondence between us, 
cast up waiting accounts, and tidied up 
the office generally. And when at six 
o'clock she bade me ‘‘ good evening,’”’ I 
was in such a good temper that i extended 
my hand to herin token of my gratitude 
at finding her so ready and so able. Her 
face was slightly averted I remember, at 
the time, and I could not tell if she noted 
the friendly overture. But I am very 
sure she did not meet it with her own, 
and passed out with a smile and a nod. 

Again I subsided behind a cloud of 
smoke, and this time I was not wondering 
what imp had been playing with my dis- 
ordered books, but, chewing my mus- 
tache viciously (between the smoking), I 
reproached myself for offering to shake 
hands with my office girl. Ah well! She 
had taught me a lesson, and I warrant she 
should not catch me at it again, And the 
next moment I had opened the windows 
to let out the smoke, for fear it might of- 
fend Christine Story when she came the 
nextmorning. I liked her first name, but 
the last was my early and particular de- 
testation. Isoon concluded that to satisfy 
my own taste and still keep within the 
bounds of propriety, I would call her Miss 
Christine. 

She made no comment on this practice 
of mine. The office ran very smoothly 
in those days. Her quick and ready 
attention to every fresh task was an ines- 
timable boon to me. My business in- 
creased. Together we coped with it very 
nicely, and owed it to her systematic and 
neat arrangements that we were not over- 
worked. Indeed, there was always an 
| hour or so of leisure even for Christine 
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each day under her management. She 
had always a book, or some fancy work 
to while it away. At such times I was 
left entirely out in the cold. She never 
volunteered any conversation; and only 
answered questions irrelevant to business 
with a monosyllable. 

‘You won’t entertain me, Miss Chris- 
tine,’’ I said testily,on one such occasion, 
‘*so I am going out.’ 

‘¢ If you think, Mr. Willis,’’ she said 
quietly, ‘‘ that I can undertake that new 
duty in addition to others of a different 
nature, we had better make fresh arrange- 
ments.’’ 

I did not lose the sarcasm, nor fail to 
see my own boyishnessin a startling light, 


.but_ I was struck dumb with her reply, 


and, seizing my hat, vanished. 

‘« If she is not an automaton by nature, 
she is bound to make herself one in my 
office,’? I said to Hodson. ‘‘She has 
fine qualities and an attractive person, 
and she won’t give a fellow a civil answer 
outside of business.”’ 

‘¢Well,” said he, ‘‘ you must not be 
too hard on the girl. You didn’t hire 
anything but just such services as she ren- 
ders. The rest is hers, you know.” 

That was the very thing Christine her- 
self intimated. But of course I had to 
hear it from another before I could see 
any justice in her sarcasm. 


II. 


There is no need to recount all the 
weary work, the patient waiting, before I 
became fully established and ina fairway 
to satisfy my ambition. Christine pulled 
up-hill with me. It was an era to us both 
when I could set up a little private office, 
and feel there was quite good reason for 
laying a square of cherry red velvet on its 
well polished floor (that floor I painted 
and varnished myself for economy, and 
then felt ashamed to see my girl clerk 
spoil the hem of her gown trailing 
over the ill starred effort which took a 
week to dry). I offered to pay for a new 
gown when I saw the mischief the paint 
had done. 

«It would cost you more than having 
your floor professionally stained and pol- 
ished,’’ was Christine’s characteristic re- 


ply. 
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That set me wondering how many new 
dresses Christine could possibly get out 
of the salary I paid her, and my figuring 
brought results that somehow hurt my 
conscience. 

I marched out and consulted Hodson 
and two or three others. I found I was 
doing quite generously to give a girl who 
could neither use the typewriter, nor take 
shorthand, $6 a week. So I increased 
Christine’s salary a dollar a week, and 
began to think myself a model for doing 
the handsome thing. She seemed satis- 
fied, and that helped my vain delusion. 

The months flew by, and she was still 
my right hand in the business. 
time there were a good many different 
hands at work for me. It was not my 
good fortune to find another like Chris- 
tine. The girls in the outer office worked 
for $3, $4, and $5 per week. Christine 
still occupied the desk beside me in the 
private office, and I gave her $8 every 
Saturday night now instead of $7. 

I had developed into a comparatively 
successful business man. Ay average 
weekly income, clear of all expenses, far 
exceeded my expectations. Of course, 
with increased prosperity I had become 
indifferent to the sensitive quibbles of 
conscience, and the advent of more girl 
employés rubbed off the constant thought 
about Christine’s comfort. 

To be in style, I looked about for a 
partner, and accepted a younger brother 
as such in preference to a stranger. Chris- 
tine’s desk was moved to the outer office, 
and Randolph took her place in the inner 
sanctum. My brother was much younger 
and handsomer than I. Hard work had 
not stolen the bloom of youth from his 
cheek. He brought to my business—well, 
he brought himself, and his winning per- 
sonality brought me custom, while his 
genius gave my ambition greater flight. 
He was inclined to be extravagant; but 
I would not curb his tastes so long as they 
lay in channels his own liberal share in 
the profits could well provide for. We 
two became great chums, and little by 
little Christine was only associated in my 
mind with the rest of the girl clerks. 

Randolph, however, took quite an in- 
terest in her, and more than once I found 
occasion to check his too frequent inter- 
course with her. I had come to that 
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pass where I resented any show of any 
kind that might prove subject matter for 
the office full of girls. My brother laughed, 
‘‘You need not fear,’’ he said, a little 
bitterly, I thought. ‘‘She will not give 
me even the encouragement the attentions 
of the shipping clerk might warrant.” 

The information relieved me, and I 
thought no more aVout it. 

It was my custom to go with Randolph. » 
to lunch about noon each day, and leave | 
my girl clerks freed from as much restraint 
as possible during theirleisure hour. One 
day I found occasion to return before my 
time, and from the vestibule I soon gath- 
ered that / was the centre of a rather 
brilliant luncheon banter. I did not 
want to retreat; I feared to advance. So 
I played the part of an unwilling eaves- 
dropper. 

‘Did you see last week’s receipts?” 
asked the book-keeper. 

“No. Busine:s booming!” 

‘¢ Just think of the miserable salary he 
pays me! I declare old L. R. gets 
meaner every day.’’ 

Lawson R. Willis was my name. L. 
R, the dignified appellation with which 
they distinguished me from my brother. 

‘¢It is nearly always so with men when 
they are getting rich. There are so few 
like George W. Faithful, content to share 
their prosperity with their employés.” 

The philanthropist referred to was a 
big business man, world-renowned for 
generosity. I felt a pang as I listened to 
this mention of him, and then I heard 
Christine’s voice. 

‘¢I think it just a little mean of you all,” 
she said, ‘‘to grumble and make com- 
parisons behind Mr. Willis’ back. If your 
salary is not what you want, ask him to 
his face for more.”’ 

I held my breath, but that was all. 
Vaguely disappointed I slipped quietly 
out into the street again. I wanted Chris- 
tine to say that I dealt as fairly with my 
help as the average. An exception like 
the rich philanthropist ran the risk of be- 
ing stamped as eccentric, and I did not 
envy him his popularity. But Christine 
had not praised me even as a fair em- 
ployer, though she had taken up the cud- 
gel in my defence. 

My brother Randolph was on the eve 
of a journey for the firm. We had had 
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some words about the sum to be allowed 
for expenses, and I found my own eco- 
nomical way of getting about the country 
was not my brother’s way. Finally, we 
effected a compromise between my appro- 
priation and hisdemand. He left theoffice 
silenced, but apparently discontented. 

I heard him talking in a remonstrant 
tone to Christine, and afterwards go out. 
Just then Adam’s man came in with a par- 
cel of money by express. The clerks 
were all away save Christine, and she was 
inthe ante room. I fell to counting the 
money—some hundred odd dollars—and 
then had to leave it in the middle of the 
operation, to answer a call at the door for 
L. R. Willis in person. 

It was Hodson. 

‘«Slip on your coat and hat, and come 
with me quickly,’’ he said. ‘* Some in- 
teresting bids in the Stock Exchange that 
may mean a thousand or two to you.”’ 

I thought of the money lying loose on 
my desk, but there was only Christine 
about, and I could trust her with every- 
thing. In another moment I was gone. 

Returning ere long, I found the money 
I had left on my. desk gone, and the 
empty express envelope lying there in 
solemn state. Concluding that Christine 
had counted and placed it in the cash- 
box, I thought no more of it for the time 
being, and, with the advent of the other 
clerks, the office became busy again. 

On Christine’s desk were lying a bunch 
of beautiful Catharine Mermet roses. The 
girl’s flushed face vied with their color as 
I looked and wondered at the extensive 
bouquet. 

It puzzled me, but I returned to my 
desk, and was soon buried in a maze of 
personal correspondence. 

Before leaving the office that evening 
Ihunted up the books and looked for the 
entry of the money that had disappeared 
from my desk. There was no entry. 
Ilooked in the cash-box. The sum had 
not been placed there. And gradually, 
after various other operations, I came to 
the conclusion that the money had been 
stolen. By whom? There was but one 
person in the office when I left it— 

hristine. 

_ It was a blow to all the latent satisfac- 
tion the girl’s valuable services had in- 
spired me with. My head reeled when I 


thought of the faith I had placed in her 
for three years to be deceived at last. And 
the shock would not have been so hard to 
bear had I not felt in that moment that I 
had not myself honestly discharged the 
debt I owed her. Three years of her 
bright young life and quick business tact 
had done more for me—far more than I 
could have hoped for, left to my own ,re- 
sources. She had reaped nothing save a 
miserable pittance, and been led into dis- 
grace at last. Still, a girl who would 
steal must of be in my office! 

The next day was the last of the busi- © 
ness week. I called her to my private 
den in the afternoon. 

‘¢ Miss Story—’’ I began. 

I noticed her start at my unusual man- 
ner of addressing her, but she smiled her 
ready attention, though somewhat anx- 
iously. 

“Miss Story, the firm of Willis Bros. 
will not require your services beyond this 
week,’’ and as I spoke my eye glanced at 
the empty express envelope, which I had 
laid in full view, as a silent but none the 
less urgent cause of her dismissal. 

Suprise, pain and anger were visible in 
her countenance, until she followed my 
gaze, and then she recoiled, while her 
very lips grew white, and a violent tremor 
seized her whole frame. Once her lips 
parted, ayif for speech; then she closed 
them resolutely. 

Without another word I handed her 
an envelope containing her salary up to 
date. A look of scorn and disgust swept 
over her face. One moment I felt she 
was about to fling back the meagre weekly 
recompense; the next her fingers closed 
on the envelope, and she smiled bitterly 
as she passed out. 

If she had remained another second 
I should have lost my self-control. I 
remembered the time when my own pride 
had been stabbed by just such a curt dis- 
missal as I had given my once faithful gir} 
clerk. True,during my own term of ser- 
vice I had done no wrong, but I knew her 
pain must equal mine, if it did not ex- 
ceed it. 

Then I jumped up hastily, shook xay- 
self free of my conscience, and dashed 
out into the busy streets. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ]} 
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The Wouse on the Bill. 


BY ANNA B. HAMLIN. 


WING to a slight mistake I 

had made in the time-table— 

woman like, a man will patron- 

izingly say—lI was detained for 
several hours, many years ago, in an old 
town, which seemed to have surrendered 
itself to some hypnotic influence. Even 
the gorgeous October foliage, which the se- 
date mountains and trees barely tolerated 
for a season—as a Puritan might a gay 
gown—could not tempt the listless winds 
toa frolic. The inhabitants had fallen 
into such a somnolent condition, that I 
verily believe they would have opposed 
the establishing of any enterprise which 
would have brought more traffic into the 
streets, and caused the ruin of the grass 
on the road which they took such evident 
pains to keep clean and green. A rivalry 
had sprung up between the neighbors, as 
to which one had the cleanest pavement 
and gutter, and the freshest grass plot on 
the side of the road in front of his house. 
This may be a libel, but I think any one 
visiting the quaint town would bear me 
out in my impression. 

While wandering aimlessly tyrough the 
long, crooked streets, in vain attempting 
to bribe time intoswifter flight by gazing 
at the wrinkled, weather-beaten houses, 
and thinking with pity of the contracted 
lives within them, I fell in with a funeral 
slowly winding its way up a little hill to 
the grave-yard. The autumn sun, con- 
scious of waning heat, threw, as if in 
sympathy, his warmest, brightest beams 
on the cold, solitary traveler. The heavy 
wheels of the vehicles crushed the crisp, 
yellow leaves strewing the road. There 
were brilliant autumnal colors in the sky, 
but on the neighboring mountains the 
shadows were lengthening, and over all 
rested the sullen look of death. A wo- 
man was standing at a door with her arms 
rolled up in her apron, and in a low voice 
she told a fair-haired child by her side, 
that he would never again see old Mr. 
Alden. A few men lounged at the cor- 
ner store, watching the funeral with that 
curious, wondering expression, which the 


sight of death brings to the faces of those 
who know they too must die. 

I paused by the steps, where the wo- 
man and child stood, and waited silently 
until the sad procession had passed. My 
thoughts were busy with the one who had 
gone to his long rest. The living around 
me were commonplace, but the one pass- 
ing alone, in the calmness, and stateli- 
ness of death, never to return, filled me 
with awe. It was as if some celestial 
visitant were returning to his bright 
abode. Yet he had been a man, per- 
haps like those across the way. He had 
walked those streets. That sun had 
shone on him. He had talked and 
laughed, and now, he was so wise, so 
apart from his old friends and neighbors, 
for the mysteries of life and death had 
been revealed to him. As the funeral 
was lost to sight, by a bend in the road, 
I turned to the woman, and made a re- 
mark about its unusual length, and asked 
a few questions concerning the dead. 

This is the story she told me, as I sat 
on her steps that quiet afternoon. It 
was so long ago that I cannot give it in her 
plain, sympathetic words, more’s the pity. 
I found she was a woman of considerable 
intelligence, but of meagre education. 
She had a susceptible nature, on which 
the life she had told me of, had evidently 
made a deep impression. Like others of 
her class, she was unconsciously a philoso- 
pher. Although not a transcendentalist, 
as her strict adherence to facts proved, 
yet there was no sweetness or light in 
the life she related, or inner beauty, 
which she did not in some way grasp. 
looked at her homely features, and un- 
couth figure, at the irregular lines of her 
arms, and a feeling of wonder arose why 
there was no resemblance, no apparent 
relaticuship between her soul and body. 
We have all been impressed by this in- 
congruity, but never before or since has 
it seemed to me so marked. Yet, as I 
listened to her words a subtle, nameless 
charm came to her face. The features, 
taken one by one, remained the same; 
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but a light, as from a star, shone from her 
countenance. Butas she forgot herself in 
telling the history of one she loved and 
honored, so we will now forget her, while 
I repeat it as best I can. 

Years and years ago that whole region, 
and many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments were bought by a stranger—a 
Robert Hardinge. He was a hard, purse- 
proud monopolist, although the word is 
now used to denote a class of men, or 
machinery, as some would deem them 
from the lack of heart or soul they evince, 
who would smile disdainfully at Robert 
Hardinge’s small claim to a word so com- 
prehensive of wealth and power. He 
lived on a hill apart from all his neigh- 
bors. The woman took me to a corner 
and pointed out the very house ; a great, 
gloomy building, like a medieval castle, 
looming up dark with shadows. He was 
a cold, reserved man outwardly, but his 
black, piratical eyes betrayed a brutal 
nature that was wholly given up to dark 
and evil passions. His hair was long and 


oily, while a tuft of white hair, the shape 
of three finger ends, produced a startling 
contrast to the rest, which was of coal 


like blackness. A thick, bushy beard 
covered or concealed his face. His lips 
were very red. A deep, zig-zag saber 
gash over one of his eye-brows gave a still 
more sinister aspect to his countenance. 
He was tall and bony, thin almost to 
leanness. Yet his workmen could testify 
he had, at least during an outburst of 
anger, muscles like steel and a grip like a 
vice. He was taciturn. When he spoke 
his voice was low and had a peculiar 
hissing quality. He was alone when he 
first came to the town, but a year or two 
afterwards he went away for a few months, 
and brought back a beautiful woman— 
his wife, he said. My narrator’s grand- 
mother told her that the wife was like 
pet, with her blue eyes and flaxen 
air. 

She was, it was contended, a bird 
caught by a hawk. She was seldom seen 
outside of their own grounds. A child 
was born, and the old woman who was 
present at her birth, said the master—as 
Mr. Hardinge was called, swore a terrible 
oath when he found the child was a girl. 
the young mother died; the commisera- 
tion and chivalry of the whole community 
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were aroused when it was discovered that 
a young and fragile woman had come to 
take charge of the motherless infant. It 
became evident, however, even to the 
rustic knights that, at last, the master had 
found one to whom his will and wishes 
must yield. She was a slender, girlish 
thing, the color of whose great impene- 
trable eyes none could determine. It was 
noticed when those eyes looked upon 
the master he seemed uneasy, and the 
painful scar throbbed with color. He 
had been seen to tremble and turn his 
face away when a smile, cold and quiet, 
like a flash of sunlight over a frozen 
stream, wavered a moment on her perfect 
lips. Whether he loved her, or she held 
the secret of his life, or he was merely 
cowed by a nature stronger and more 
subtle than his own, was never known. 
However that may be, the child was 
neglected, and grew up into a lonely, 
beautiful womanhood. She was fair like 
her mother; with more of the gold in her 
hair, and the big, troubled eyes were of a 
deeper blue. She had the tender, trem- 
bling mouth, and the timid, frightened 
manner of the mother, which had always 
seemed to irritate her husband. It was 
said he could not endure his daughter in 
his sight, and treated her cruelly. She 
had no friends or acquaintances, and was 
an alien in her father’s house. 

When she was sixteen or seventeen, 
she was sent to a school near them, taught 
by a young man who partly defrayed his 
college expenses by teaching in the sum- 
mer. He was a tall, handsome, brown- 
eyed fellow, and had a brave, gentle 
nature, and a true tender heart. It was 
natural that he and the lovely girl should 
loveeach other. She found in his loving 
nature, the tenderness she missed in her 
home life. His cheerful, merry smile 
was a revelation to her who had seen but 
the grin smile of her father, or the chill- 
ing smile of the one woman she had 
known. Lawrance Alden, the young 
school teacher, gave her that special love 
of a man who has met in his life nothing 
but love and kindness. For a few months 
the young girl’s life was less lonely at home, 
for she had her thoughts of him, and the 
assurance that there was one in the world 
who loved her. Inthe autumn; Laurance 
Alden returned to college. 
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During the following winter the house 
on the hill was filled with guests. Among 
others, there was a wealthy Italian, who 
soon learned to love the beautiful daugh- 
ter of his host. But her heart was with 
the young schoolmaster, and she treated 
his protestation of love with indifference. 
Finally, the suitor asked the father’s aid. 
Actuated either by the hope of some 
benefit to be derived from the marriage, 
or through sheer cruelty of heart, which 
delighted to inflict suffering on others, he 
would not listen to his daughter’s plead- 
ings, and commanded her to marry the 
stranger. She then attempted to escape 
from the house, but was discovered and 
locked in her room, till they took her 
abroad. 

When Mr. Alden came back in the 
spring, he found she was gone, and it was 
not known where her father had taken 
her. About the middle of summer, he 
received a letter in which she told him 
that she had been forced to a marriage 
with the foreigner. She was heart- 
broken. Year after year, Mr. Alden 
lived on in the little town. He taught 
and wrote for the papers and magazines. 
His was a poetic soul. He could read 
Milton with such power and emphasis 
that almost doubled your appreciation of 
that wonderful genius. He visited the 
villages, and attracted large audiences by 
his recitations from his favorite poets, 
with whom he lived on the most familiar 
terms. He had a rare and genial tem- 
perament. His faith in humanity was un- 
limited, 

A low, sottish fellow, who had wrecked 
his life, and could have little to hope for 
in a future one, lay dying, and sent for 
a minister. The minister shrank from 
going to him andasked Mr. Alden what 
he could say. ‘‘ Go tell him of the in- 
finite power of Christ to save him,’’ he 
replied. At one time his pastor was dis- 
couraged on account of grevious church 
troubles. And on going to the door, 
after a sleepless night, found pinned there 
some beautiful verses, full of encourage- 
ment, which Mr. Alden had evidently 
written, but would never acknowledge. 

‘‘That’s the kind of a dear, good man 
he was,’’ she said. He was unobtrusive 
in all he did. 

A few days before his last illness, Mr. 


Alden had visited this woman’s husband, 
who had been hurt on the railroad. 
Their little girl was talking in the next 
room. 

‘“‘That is a pretty voice,” he said, 
in his kind, gentle way. Nothing that 
was good or beautiful escaped him. He 
was to be found by the bedside of the sick 
and dying, to whom his prayer and touch 
were like unto a baptism of love and faith. 
Every one loved and revered him. You 
will find that in almost any region where 
you may go, that one man, who lived 
there, perhaps seventy-five or a hundred 
years ago, had an individuality so marked 
and forceful that his influence is still felt. 
So Lawrance Alden made an impression 
on that community which will last a hun- 
dred years or more. The sad and lonely 
found in him a friend and comforter; the 
sick of soul or body leaned on him and 
received strength to bear their burdens, 
He was friend, brother and priest to the 
young and the old; the rich and the poor. 
His life was one of complete self abnega- 
tion; no one ever heard him complain, 
or saw him other than the strong, helpful 
man living for others. He grew into a 
gentle, quiet old man. His broad shoulders 
were slightly stooped, and his brown hair 
whitened by many winters. But the brown 
eyes were clear and young, and the boyish 
merriment returned now and then to the 
strong, patient mouth. We speak of the 
second childhood of extreme old age, yet, 
long before that approaches, but after the 
struggle and contests of early manhood and 
middle life, there comes to those of pure and 
wholesome lives a time of rest, when they 
see, and feel, and enjoy with the clearness 
and freshness of a child, and think and 
reason with the strength of earlier years. 
They are no longer crippled by the fee- 
bicness of infancy, or blinded by the pas- 
sions of youth, but mellowed and sweet- 
ened by age. It is the last pure ray of 
the sun before twilight. 

Through sorrow and disappointment, 
Lawrance Alden had entered early into 
the benificent season. He was a very 
handsome old man, and the woman said, 
somewhat proudly, strangers always i0- 
quired who he was. j 

During these years the house on the hill 
was closed, and no word came from the 
owner. It was spoken of as the haunted 
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house. Strange sounds were keard coming 
from it at midnight. A man passing late 
one night had seen a light in a window, 
and a pallid face, like hers with the won- 
drous eyes, was seen peering out into the 
darkness. One day it was rumored that 
the house was opened. Half of the town 
walked out to see if it were indeed a fact. 
The shutters were opened, and people 
were seen walking about. It threw the 
town into the wildest excitement. Who 
could it be? Surely not the master, fcr 
he must have died long ere that, as he 
had not been a young man when he came 
to their town. Perhaps it was the daugh- 
ter, or some one who had bought the old 
place. So the town talked, and no man 
knew more than his neighbor. 

Still greater excitement was caused the 
next day by a message sent to Mr. Alden 
from the great house. He remained out 
there for many hours, and a number of 
the townsmen were about to seek him, 
fearing foul play, when he returned. He 
told the eager inquirers that the daughter 
had come home alone, and would spend 
the remainder of her life among them. 
The younger generation had not known 
the summer’s romance in the teacher’s 
life, and many had been the conjectures 
why he had not married. The old folks 
had forgotten it, but on her return it was 
unburied from under the later events in 
their memories. The young people seized 
it eagerly as the solution of his lonely life. 
People had wondered at his settling among 
them when there had been open to him 
avenues in a wider life. Could it be, they 
asked themselves, in amazement and pity, 
that he had waited these, all these years, 
for her return. Had that early love re- 
vealed to him that heart work was, after 
all, the most vital, yet the most neglected 
in life? Had his heart been sad and 
heavy, aye, broken while they had called 
on him for help andsympathy? Just here 
my narrator left me, to soothe the little 
child who had kept her from going with 
her honored friend to his last earthly 
home. There was not a person, she had 
said, whom she could ask to stay with her 
infant, for every one in the town was a 
mourner. And I thought as I sat alone, 
how we all wear masks, not from any de- 
sire to deceive, but as a result of this in- 
Complete material life. 
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In every nature there is a niche or cor- 
ner hidden from all the world. One 
which we are unable to unveil; or it 
may be that we wish to conceal it. The 
light of heaven is said to lay near these 
secret things, but I doubt if even then our 
morbid curiosity will he satisfied concern- 
ing our neighbors. We will at last 
understand ourselves. He, who on earth 
was of infinite tenderness and refinement, 
will not disclose our most sacred emo- 
tions to a curious, gaping multitude. 
For surely death will not blunt our sensi- 
bilities, and out of the grave with our 
human body will come our human nature. 
We will be justified or condemed, but 
will the great Judge give the reason; 
explain the intricacies of His law? Not 
unless it will be of benefit in our future 
eternity. Had Mr. Alden’s dead friends 
discovered the secret he had kept so ten- 
derly during the long years? But my 
new acquaintance appeared and resumed 
the narrative. 

It seems that Mr. Alden spent much of 
his time with the sweetheart of his 
youth, the first time she was seen, they 
were walking together through hes gar- 
den; she was dressed in black and was 
still very beautiful. Herhair was insnow- 
white puffs, and her skin fresh and pink 
like a child’s. She did not remain long 
in her former home, for obviously it 
brought to her painful memories. She 
moved into a picturesque stone house, 
and a man, his wife and daughter attended 
to her household affairs. 

Every day, during the year that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Alden took his evening meal 
with her, and they would sit by the 
cheerful log fire and talk together the 
evening through. So the year went 
by in peace and happiness to the hearts 
that had loved so well and faith- 
fully. 

I asked why they had not married. 
That was unknown, she replied. It was 
thought that her husband might still be 
living, or there might be many other 
reasons. But their love aud devotion 
were never doubted. There had come a 
new light into his face, and a greater peace 
into his eyes. Yet he continued to all 
the same kind friend and guide. Her 
beautiful eyes would look into his with 
the warmth and tenderness of a first love. 
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There was a grandeur in their character, 
and a lofty simplicity in their love which 
kept it from ever appearing foolish or un- 
natural to the world around them. Even 
the most thoughtless never jested or 
laughed at the love of the white haired 
man and woman. It was not even gos- 
siped about, for he was too dear and 
sacred to those he had helped and loved 
all these years he had been among them. 
And a feeling of shame came over them 
at times that he had given them so much, 
while his heart had been bleeding, and 
he had received no word of sympathy. 
And, as the woman said simply: ‘ We 
were glad to see him happy.’’ She was 
with him at the end. Just before he 


closed his eyes for the last sleep, he 
looked up into her face bending over him, 
and said : 

‘‘ Dear heart, you will come soon, we 
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will be so lonely apart. Kiss me good- 
bye for a little while.”’ 

She kissed his lips. ‘I will be with 
you soon, dearest,’’ and so he died. 

‘¢ She is now very sick,” the woman 
said. ‘*‘ Here comes the doctor, I will 
ask how she is.’’ 

‘¢ She died an hour ago,” he replied, 
and passed his hand over his eyes, 

‘The Lord be praised ” said the wo- 
man, ‘‘he won’t be lonely any more,” 
She wept softly. The white light of day 
had been shaded to twilight, as by a pen- 
cil in a skilful hand, and the evening 
star shown down on the new-made grave. 
I said farewell to my friends and hastened 
to the train. The memory of the quiet 
town, and the graves side by side, will 
remain in my heart, while it cherishes 
the beauty of noble, simple lives, and the 
faith and love which outlive death. 


Wise Saws in Single Lines. 
AN ACROSTIC--INGENIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


In love we often doubt what we most believe. 
Fine manners are the mantle of fair minds. 


Your sayer of smart things has a bad heart. 
One example is worth a thousand arguments. 
Use the means, and God will give the blessing. 


Woman is most perfect when most womanly. 
A good character shines by its own light. 

No man subject to flattery is independent. 
The only way to have a friend is to be one, 


There is no sterner moralist than pleasure, 
Opportunities neglected are irrecoverable. 


Be not simply good ; be good for something. 
Education is the keynote of the best society. 


False friends are worse than open enemies. 
An unlawful oath is better broke than kept. 
She that is born a beauty is half married. 
Hope is a good breakfast, but a bad supper. 
Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man, 
One eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
Never fall out with your bread and butter. 
An empty purse fills the face with wrinkles. 
Between two stools we come to the ground. 
Love can hope where reason would despair. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


~ Sorrow and ill weather come unsent for. 
Unblemished let me live, or die unknown. 
Be slow to promise and quick to perform. 


Stick your opinions on no person’s sleeve. 
Constant occupation prevents temptation. 
Rule the appetite and temper the tongue, 
If I would be like my Master, I must serve Him. 
Beauty aad folly very often join company. 
Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together. 


Flowers are the smiles of God’s goodness. 
Of all studies, study your present condition. 
Reprove a wise man and he will love thee. 


Good words are worth much and cost little. 
Open rebuke is better than secret hatred. 
Deserve success, and you shall command it. 
Everybod4’s business is nobody’s business. 
You will find the mere resolve to be useful. 
Show me a liar, and I will show you a thief. 


Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. 

Do not fell a tree to catch a black bird. 

If the brain plants not corn its sows thistles. 
Education is the chief defense of nations. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 


Better be alone than in doubtful company. 
Of earthly goods the best is a good wife. 
Ot all prodigality that of time is the worst 
Knowledge is gold to him who can discern. 
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BY MARGARET SPENCER. 


VIII. 


« When troubled in spirit, when weary of life, 

When I faint from its burdens and shrink from 
its strife ; 

When its fruits turned to ashes, are mocking my 
taste, 

And the loveliest scenes are but desolate waste. 

Then come ye not near me, my sad heart to 
cheer, 

With tenderest accents, or sympathy’s tear. 

No counsel I ask, and no pity I need; 

But bring me, oh bring me, my gallant young 
steed, 

With his high arched neck and his nostrils wide ; 

His eyes full of fire, and his step full of pride. 

As I spring to his back, as I seize the strong 
rein, 

The strength of my spirit returneth again. 

The bonds are all broken, which fettered my 
mind, 

And my cares borne away on the wings of the 
wind, 

My pride lifts its head for a season bowed down, 

And the queen my nature, now puts on her 


HE bright, clear 
days of Febru- 
ary found the 
jolly horseback 
riders of the 
Capital in the 
hunting fields 
and on the 
roads, the most 
enthusiastic of 
all the gay 
world. Where 

~~. fiveyears before, 
two good horsemen were seen on our 
streets, now there were fifty. It was said 
of the Cleveland Cabinet that it was made 
up of horse lovers, and they were as enthu- 
siastic as boys in the saddle. Mr. Bayard 
was a famous horseman, and Secretary 
Whitney led the way, a splendid picture 
of health and enjoyment, seen every pleas- 
ant afternoon riding beside his handsome 
wife and little daughter, Pauline. In 
holiday time their two little sons on gay 
stepping ponies rode with them. 
Mrs. Whitney was, while in Washing- 
ton, a great help to our girls. She was 
herself fond of exercise, taking long 


tramps and rides, advocating out-of-door 
sports of all kinds, and through her the 
wonderful tally-ho rides and paper hunts 
became so popular. 

After the Charity Concert Marjorie met 
her very often. The Davies family had 
spent informal eveningsat the Whitney’s, 
and Marjorie had entertained the guests 
upon several occasions with delightful 
songs. ‘‘Grasslands,’’ the Secretary’s 
country home, was a little more than two 
miles from the city. The house, a gen- 
erous country mansion, stood far back 
from the road, in a grassy lawn, smooth as 
velvet. TheSecretary and Mrs. Whitney 
rejoiced many a merry party with deli- 
cious repasts in this hospitable home. 

But a little way from Grasslands was 
‘*Red Top,” or Oakview, the country 
place of President Cleveland. Its dark 
red roofs and wide piazzas, beautiful 
lawn, rare shrubs and pretty crimson 


seats under the dark evergreens made a 
picturesque spot forall passers-by. From 
these homes the views were rarely beau- 


tiful. The quaint old city of George- 
town, the Potomac, the huge dome of the 
Capitol, and the blue hills of Maryland 
lay before them like a wide picture—sum- 
mer and winter. 

During the year a fine riding academy 
had been opened in Washington. The 
finest of its kind in the country. It was 
in the most fashionable part of the city, 
near the Blaine house, the Chinese Min- 
ister’s and the Dupont Circle. When the 
weather was bad it was a jolly place for 
winter practice, drills and delicious music 
rides. Over 1,002 people could be seated 
in the galleries. The dressing, bath and 
reception rooms were richly and taste- 
fully furnished; attendants always in 
waiting, and tired girls, after long rides 
on winter nights, delighted in the ‘¢ brisk 
rub-downs”’ and the hot refreshments 
served so promptly and daintily. Baron 
de Struré remarked to one young lady as 
she came from the dressing-room, after a 
fifteen-mile gallop, ‘‘On, how eyes do 
shine like diamonds, and cheeks bloom 
like roses to-night !’’ 
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Jennie was a daring accomplished horse- 
woman, and a ‘‘ chic little figure ’’ in the 
saddle. She was 1 étite, saucy, and rode 
as if she were a part of her horse. 

Nothing frightened her, and she loved 
nothing so well as long country rides, ex- 
cept—‘‘except Dick.’’ She informed 
her friends that Washington riding was 
simply for practice! that she might be 
able to join Dick—(‘‘ overland route ’’) 
in Colorado. 

In her quiet New England home, Mar- 
jorie’s ‘* precious Gyp’’ stood pawing and 
whinnying in the stable, wondering when 
his young mistress would come, and the 
fine long, wild rides over the hills would 
be his greatest delight again! Aunt 
Judith’s lumps of sugar, the good doctor's 
abundant oats, failed to make Gyp happy, 
and Marjorie’s father sadly missed the 
child who galloped along beside him, as 
he paid visits to the neighboring towns. 
He quite agreed with Pliny and Plato, 
that *‘ sick or well, to ride was medicine 
to mind and body.’’ 

Both Mr. Davies, and the new Virginia 
member, were fond of their horses, and 
would as soon ‘talk horse as to talk 
politics.’’ The fine horses on the Lathrop 
farm were well known, and very valuable. 
The finest animals in Washington were 
kept in the stables of the riding school in 
the cold weather. The one hundred and 
fifty stalls were ornamented with gay rib- 
bons, and yellow-braided straw trim- 
mings. The fresh golden straw beds were 
tempting enough for moonlight straw 
rides and grand picnics! Real Turkish 
baths were given the tired horses, and my 
lady, and my lady’s horses, were royally 
attended. Marjorie’s little Kentucky 
«¢Glendale’’ was gentle and handsome. 
Uncle Joe had hired her for the season, 
and with his own horses she was kept at 
the riding stables. 

Mr. Lathrop and the two girls had 
joined the popular Dumbdane Club, and 
had already practiced on fine days cross 
country riding. Mr. Alexander Gregor, 
of the Russian Legation, was the first to 
make it popular. Often one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred would form the party 
of riders, while tally-ho coaches filled 
with the most fashionable people would 
drive out to the ‘‘ meet ’’ to see the riders 
come in. At one of the chases Mrs. 
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Cleveland distributed the prizes ; horse. 
shoe scarf pins, set with diamonds, emer- 
alds and rubies and tiny pearls. Some- 
times the chase ended at Grasslands, 
when the Secretary and Mrs. Whitney 
served them lunch or breakfast. 

Nothing at the Capital had ever been 
so fine as the equestrian parties of that 
gay season. With the blue skies and 
sunshine of a mild winter, the good roads, 
and smooth avenues, one could imagine 
nothing more lovely than the gay riders 
clattering over the asphalt, two and four 
abreast, in their well-fitting habits and 
splendid riding, as they went over the 
Rock Creek roads to the old mills, or 
through the beautiful Soldiers’ Home 
grounds to the country beyond. If Mr. 
Gregors guests they wore his colors, 
violet and white; he giving the ladies 
boutonnteres. 

One February day there were invita- 
tions sent out for ‘‘ a matinée at Grass- 
lands.” Breakfast at 9. Nobody knew 
the number of guests; but nobcdy forgot 
to go. Jennie and Marjorie were snugly 
in their habits before the sun crept over 
Capitol hill. 

The horses were at the door just after 
day dawn, and Mr. Lathrop soon followed. 
They had coffee and bouillon, hastily 
served, and as the red crept into the East 
they were off to join the party in front of 
Sectetary Bayard’s house. 

Miss Nannie Bayard and her father 
were all ready for a start. Miss Ethel 
Chase Sprague, mounted on her hand- 
some horse ‘* Star,’’ given her by Senator 
Fair, appeared in good time. Miss May 
McCullough, slender, fair and graceful, 
on her pet horse, came dashing in from 
the country home where she practiced 
athletic sports, and wild riding. Miss 
Mawry, with her blonde hair and rosy 
cheeks, was exercising the little mare she 
loved so well, given by Mr. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, which she trained and 
broke herself. Mr. Gregor and Mr. Eus- 
tis mounted on their large bays, were rid- 
ing recklessly up and down the wide ave- 
nue, bidding the riders good morning and 
preparing for the start. 

Such a long list of good horsemen, all 
the way from gray haired secretaries to 
boys of twenty-one; and the pretty 
girls, slender and fair, were well matched 
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by their middle-aged sisters and friends, 
whose trim figures and skilled riding 
showed them good and enthusiastic 
equestriennes. 

‘¢Look well to your laurels, Lulie,”’ 
shouted Mr. Eustis, to his pretty sister, 
who could hardly be equalled for daring 
and skill. ‘‘ Senator M has his wife 
with us this morning! See! Isn't she 
superb on horseback.”’ 

‘“‘Good morning Miss Davies, Miss 
Lee; and Lathrop, how did you manage 
to be on the scene this time of day? ”’ 

‘‘Easy enough. Always rise early.”’ 

‘‘ Miss Lee, how do youlikethis sort of 
thing, rather early ?”’ 

‘Just the loveliest time for a start 
Miss Bayard, replied Marjorie. Isn’t it 
splendid? Do we ride far?’’ 

‘¢ Only fifteen or twenty miles, but over 
a good road.”’ 

Jennie’s eyes were brimming with mis- 
chief as she fell into line beside her escort, 
and hardly had they crossed the bridge 
leading into Georgetown, before she flew 
past them all, crossed a few ditches, and 
led her escort a sorry race through the 
woods, 

From the Bayards, the large party had 
started out ‘‘ decently, and in order,”’ in 
couples and pairs, but the more daring 
soon wandered off across the pretty bridle 
path, over Rock Creek and up the steeper 
hillsides, jumping over old walls and 
ditches, dashing past their companions to 
come in at the end of the main road from 
some laurel tangled wood, or lane. 

The famous little ‘‘Susette’’ cleared all 
the fences, but ‘¢ Arundel,’’ a proud-look- 
ing thoroughbred, threw his master into 
a ditch, and stumbled over a low wall. 
No one was hurt, and shouts and screams 
tang through the woods at the adventure. 

Marjorie was graceful and easy in the 
saddle, erect, and managed her horse well. 

‘She is a beautiful horsewoman, La- 
throp,’”’ said one of the British Legation, 
who had a true Englishman’s love for 
horse-back riding, ‘‘she has a splendid 
seat and light hands, as we say of a fine 
rider at home. I should like to see her 
after the hounds.”’ 

“She will be in your country very soon, 
Mr. Herbert. I trust she may see your 
countrywomen in the saddle. She is pas- 
sionately fond of riding.” 
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And so they chatted and greeted one 
another along the road, as they went west- 
ward toward the Great Falls. 

‘‘Mr. Lathrop, these society girls are 
splendid out of doors! I like them so 
much better, than as I meet them night 
after night in crowded rooms, and the 
confusion and sameness of the people. 
They say about the same things you know, 
and I get tired of the heat, and dress, and 
the queer senseless remarks they make 
sometimes just to fill up the time.”’ 

‘* How uncharitable you are, Marjorie. 
Poor things, something must be said to 
entertain the thousands who will go to 
teas, and dinners, and receptions.” 

‘* But they are such bright, clever peo- 
ple out of doors! They are all charming 
and so full of life, and thoughts, and vivac- 
ity. Just as soon as they get together in 
their best party clothes, and put on their 
reception manners, they are quite differ- 
ent. I wonder why.”’ 

‘* Just because God so provided that 
men and women should expand and de- 
velop, and blossom out with good old 
Mother Nature. They can’t helpit; and 
gaslight, and heat, and late hours, and 
fine clothes, excitement, and tiresome 
crowds, strained nerves, and frivolous 
people, make empty-headed people. Why 
not? When fashionable mothers take 
their children early to ball-rooms and par- 
ties, they start them well in the broad 
and easy road, which leads to—well, to 
destruction of the health, at least, and 
often of the mind.”’ 

‘*Oh, what an essay, Mr. Lathrop! 
Pretty good for an old bachelor !’’ 

‘¢You understand me, Marjorie, for all 
extremes and affectations of life are new 
to you. All out-door life has been your 
delight. Your conscience and intellect 
have grown and fed upon good country 
air, the woods, fields, flowers and birds. 
Nature owns you!”’ 

Marjorie laughed, and said, merrily: 
‘I do wish my father could hear you, 
Mr. Lathrop! He tries to transform the 
whole world into his idea of free, strong, 
healthful growth; and Uncle Joe calls 
him a crank.”’ 

‘‘Look at that gray-haired Senator, 
just ahead of us, with his two children 
riding beside him. I love to see him! 
He will go without his dinner any day 
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rather than the morning gallop, before 
going to his desk. The little daughter 
rides well already. See how pretty she 
is, with the long braid of hair down her 
shoulders, and such rosy cheeks! Now, 
I call that man a success! As ‘health 
is perpetual youth,’ he will never be old, 
and \his children will grow, as the fruits 
and flowers grow! It’s a merciful ‘ fad’ 
that has come to Washington.” 

Not far from the appointed time the 
guests met at Grasslands. The genial 
host and lovely hostess met them with 
their usual cordial grace, and the informal 
breakfast was served by the best of wait- 
ers, and the country home was alive with 
joy and merriment. Political, fashion- 
able and literary Washington was well 
represented. Wholly unspoiled by soci- 
ety, its leaCers, made this cosmopolitan 
family breakfast ‘‘A feast fit for the gods”’ 
—worthy the pen of our famous ‘‘Auto- 
crat.’’ Nothing could be more charming. 
A chat and rest, a ramble over the place, 
- the horses were ordered for the return 
ride. 

‘* Now we’re off to the plains,”’ said 
Jennie, as her high-stepping horse stood 
at the door. 

‘No, Miss Davies; not yet,’’ echoed 
several of her friends. ‘‘ Not yet !”’ 

‘« You mean,’’ said Marjorie, 


««« We're off like the winds, to the plains, whence 
we came, 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling’ my 
frame !’” 


At last the noisy, laughing happy riders 
rode out of the hospitable yard of Grass- 
lands, some turning toward the white 
spires of the city, others trotting away 
toward Long Bridge, or the Maryland 
hills to the westward. 

‘« Shall we go home ?”’ asked Mr. La- 
throp. 

‘* The House convenes at twelve,’’ re- 
plied Marjorie. 

‘«Suppose I am late to school—this 
time ?”’ 

Away they flew farther into the country. 

They took a straight course across the 
fields. The creek was low and its stony 
bed full of big crossing stones. 

‘« The very place Mr. Lathrop! Don’t 
you remember that beautiful day just after 
New Years, when you gave us that long 
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drive, Jack, Jennie, and myself, and you 
tied the horses and we crossed the creek 
exactly here ?”’ 

‘¢ The very spot, Marjorie. I shall not 
soon forget that day.’”’ He looked into 
the beaming face beside himand thought, 
‘*T wonder if I will ever forget any of 
these days.’’ 

Marjorie rode a little faster, and sud- 
denly spoke to her quiet companion. 

‘¢ Mr. Lathrop, I want a new idea!” 

‘¢ What sort of an idea, Marjorie? ” 

Mr. Lathrop rode close to her side, and 
laid his hand on her bridle rein. 

‘*Oh, something new! Something 
that will make me better—more useful, of 
more account; that will add a little to 
somebody’s life, or home, or church, or 
club, or—as my father says—I need a 
tonic.” 

‘« Take a good dose of quinine ; orsome 
bitters, with your old New England rum 
mixed in well, for instance.”’ 

‘¢Aren’t you ashamed, Mr. Lathrop, to 
suggest rum to me—a raging temperance 
girl!” 

‘« Tf you laugh, I won’t know how much 
in earnest you are.”’ 

‘¢ IT am altogether in earnest.” 

‘‘Are you going to sing for money, or 
charity, or fame and glory, Marjorie? ” 

‘‘All four, of course,’’ and a funny 
smile followed the reply. ‘* My valuable 
services shall be given to missions, bands, 
churches and societies, and when money 
stares me in the face from some concert 
I’ll not refuse it.”’ 

‘¢ But don’t you expect to sing in opera, 
and travel with great companies, and be 
another Patti ?”’ 

*¢ You needn’t say Patti, Mr. Lathrop, 
for great singers are born and not made, 
you know ; and I can’t tell about the opera 
quite yet. Years of hard study, and its 
result, will be the test. But while I 
study I want a motive, more and greater 
than fame, or glory, or praise. I am net 
satisfied exactly.” 

It’s a wonder the big jump of Mr. La- 
throp’s old bachelor heart didn’t frighten 
his horse, or give Marjorie a start; but 
not so much as a flash of his eye was 
noticed. 

‘« Now, what would you say if somebody 
told you that your beautiful voice was 
made for ideal purposes, Marjorie—to 
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use by the fireside, the sick bed, the home 
circle, and like the smell of violets and 
the woods—elevate and educate every 
soul within its sound? Would you call 
its sphere very limited ?”’ 

‘¢ Limited ! why, no—how happy and 
blesced such a life; how cheerful and 
easy, and more useful than any life work 
in the world; but—but I want a profes- 
sion—a real business-like profession! I 
want to be well taught; to be able to go 
anywhere that seems to me right; to do 
some good work, that a Christian woman 
can do; insad places; tired places. Oh, 
I long to sing such beautiful songs, and 
hymns, and glees, and melodies, that 
people may—may live better lives, and 
be inspired to do great deeds! ”’ 

‘‘Rather a wide field,’’ replied Mr. 
Lathrop, ‘‘and views above the ordinary 
level of things; but, Marjorie, ideal as 
you make it, you are right. No one 


should enter any sphere in life, domestic, 
literary, or artistic and scholarly, with- 
out a solemn, sacred motive for so doing. 
Nothing is done well without enthusiasm, 
and I believe that women, as well as men, 
should study and improve every facility 


for independent work which she feels 
herself capable of ; but—but, Marjorie, 
there is nothing to my mind too high, 
noble, or pure—nothing tco beautiful in 
character or talent to make the home com- 
plete. A woman should never feel obliged 
to marry—to be supported; much as I 
reverence and love my mother, my love 
would turn to hate, I think, if she had 
married my father for his position or 
wealth. She came to him intelligently, 
because she loved him better than every- 
thing else in the world. How happy 
they were!’’ 

Mr. Lathrop’s voice sank lower, and 
his eyes looked off toward the blue hills, 
thoughtfully and tenderly. 

Marjorie made no reply. She saw they 
were fast getting on dangerous ground. 
She gave her horse a quick touch, and off 
she started homeward. 

Eyes? They are inconvenient things 
sometimes. She had used hers to note 
the high, grave sweetness of the face ; the 
manly, confident tone of voice; the 
strong, sensible words. She recalled how 
his large, well-built figure looked on the 
floor of the House to her that other day ; 
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and then his exceeding tenderness and 
gentleness toward herself, all these weeks ; 
the soft, dark hangings of the library at 
Uncle Joe’s; the easy chairs; the pol- 
ished, shining grate; the vivid firelight ; 
the long chats, and the music. ‘They . 
passed before her like a beautiful picture 
—painted from the sweetest, dearest 
associations of her young life. In after 
years how often she recalled it! 

‘Marjorie, you’re quite settled down 
as to calling and gifts. Tell me what you 
think are mine, or have I none? Special 
ones, I mean.’’ 

Mr. Lathrop watched her eyes and her 
lips, as she flushed and smiled. With a 
girlish grace she brushed the tumbled-up 
hair-off her forehead, and passed the back 
of her gloved hand across her burning 
cheek, that somehow had crimsoned the 
last half hour. 

‘*You! Why, you, Mr. Lathrop, have 
so many gifts—how can I tell you ?”’ 

‘¢ Name some of them, please.”’ 

(Mr. Lathrop tried not to look half 
amused, wholly fascinated and desperately 
in love !) 

At last Marjorie said, slowly and earn- 
estly : 

‘« You will make the world better for your 
having lived in it, Mr. Lathrop; you will 
scatter your gifts wisely wherever you go, 
and do everybody good! Now, could I 
make better answer than that?” 

**Oh, don’t! don’t! You make me 
blush! I didn’t ask for praise and flat- 
tery, but for your honest judgment as to 
my one talent; you say everybody has 
one or more.”’ 

‘¢ Here we are, almost home!’ ex- 
claimed Marjorie. ‘I'll have to tell you 
some other time.”’ 

‘¢ But you wouldn’t advise me to study 
music, and cultivate my voice, and go 
abroad—and—”’ 

Marjorie’s blushes turned into broad 
smiles. She laughed aloud, and said mis- 
chievously, ‘‘ Not just yet, Mr. Lathrop.” 

‘¢ Well—then I shall endow a home for 
worn-out, broken: down singers.”’ 

‘¢Time you were at home,”’ said Jen- 
nie, as she ran down the stone steps to 
meet them. ‘‘ Must have had good com- 
pany, or been dreadfully pleased with 
yourselves all these hours! I actually 
heard Marjorie laugh a block away.”’ 
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** Confound it all! Papasaid at noon, 
‘Lathrop must meet the committee the 
m »ment he comes in ; don’t let him linger 
a minute!’ and that—was—three hours 
ago !” 

‘¢ Committees keep Jennie—”’ 

‘*And so do girls.” 

The committee waited for Mr. Henry 
Alexander Lathrop, and met after the 
House adjourned at five p.m. Mr. La- 
throp paid close attention to the business 
of the afternoon, apparently. 

‘¢ What a grace of motion, or of repose. 
How faultless in attitude, or build, or ac- 
tion, or ease. If Marjorie were a duchess 
she could not move with more uncon- 
scious beauty and dignity. She was such 
an exquisite figure, she had such a beau- 
tiful face, and masses of hair just like sun- 
shine. 

“ Nature’s high breeding.’?” Hum! Too 
beautiful of face and figure and heart and 
mind to be wasted upon an ungrateful, 
forgetful, deceitful public! How loyal 
and true and wise, but such a child. 
What does she know of fife? Suppose 
J'm to be fed on ‘‘ work, study, career and 
success—honor and duty.”” Hum! To 


be fed and supped on them must leave a 
fellow rather empty. 

‘*Homceopathic doses of happiness 
once in awhile, but one can afford to 
wait a long time.”’ 


IX 


A lull had fallen over the Capitol, in 
these days, like the quiet, preceding 
storms. Society was catching its breath 
a bit. Its diversions were prepared more 
quietly, more modestly, and Ash Wednes- 
day lent a subdued gray to the even- 
ing lights. Lent had come, but the 
musicales, afternoon teas, and small din- 
ings filled the days generously, and kept 
life from ‘‘dullness.’’ Societies held 
their meetings and reunions in drawing- 
rooms, and prominent members were 
brilliant in invention of new entertain- 
ments. The Cosmos Club gave most 
charming evenings in the Dolly Madison 
mansion of such fame. The ‘‘ Travel 
Club’’ journeyed more briskly in foreign 
lands, and light refreshments were artisti- 
cally served in libraries and famous din- 
ing-rooms. 
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At a pretty luncheon given by Miss 
Jennie Davies to the young ladies of her 
club, the centrepiece was a low, flat 
willow basket, placed on a pale-green silk 
scarf, the shade of early spring leaves. 
The basket was filled with moss and 
partridge berry vines, gathered by Mr. 
Lathrop and Marjorie one morning when 
they rode to Rock Creek. 

The little vines hung over the basket 
and trailed on the silk scarf, while golden 
daffodils stood like the sunshine in the 
touch of woods. It was the admiration 
of the club that day. 

Mr. Lathrop sent Marjorie for a small 
musicale, given her by Aunt Mary, a 
wedgewood pitcher filled with mignon- 
ette. On the card attached was written: 


“A pitcher of mignonette 
In the tenement’s high casement, 
A queer sort of flower-pot! Yet 
This pitcher of mignonette, 
Is a garden in heaven set, 
To the little sick child in the basement, 
A pitcher of mignonette, 
In the tenement’s high casement?” 
—H. Bunner. 


Jennie remarked: ‘‘Good pitcher, 
lovely flowers, but verses on sick children 
and tenement houses are too sentimental 
for healthy Congressmen.”’ 

However, the pitcher and its fragrant 
odors added greatly to the sweetness and 
beauty of the evening. 

Mrs. Ingalls and her merry family were 
very prominent in society during this ad- 
ministration, and her unaffected, cordial 
‘‘at homes ’’ were great attractions. She 
is such a plump, rosy little matron, her 
face healthy as a girl’s, and her blue eyes 
darkened by long lashes and glorified by 
gray hair in soft curls on her forehead. 

Marjorie enjoyed the Ingalls’ home 
greatly. The ‘‘eleven children’’ were 
only represented by four daughters just 
now: Miss Ethel, the eldest, just eigh- 
teen; Constance, Marion and Muriel, 
the pretty, sparkling group were all inde- 
pendent, lovely children. Miss Ethel 
had soft brown eyes and wild rose cheeks, 
and, although such a belle, found time to 
write many interesting articles for the 
magazines and papers. 

Marjorie enjoyed the home-loving fam- 
ily and the New England element of 
plain, unaffected unity and love. Mrs. 
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Ingalls ‘‘came down and down,’’ she 
said, from old ‘‘ Peregrine White,’’ the 
first child born of English parents in New 
England. ‘‘And,”’ she used to add, *¢ it 
was a come-down from six feet two to 
little short me !’’ 

Most wonderful teas were served inthis 
big, gray brick house close to the Capitol, 
where Senators’ wives and daughters, 
with their hosts of young friends, enter- 
tained most royally. 

It was a great tax upon the time and 
strength of Mrs. Davies to keep up her 
mission work, church work, and attend 
to all her social engagements. She left 
much of it for the girls, who kept account 
of the visiting list for her. Marjorie re- 
belled, and opposed the demands of so- 
ciety, and declared open rebellion quite 
often; but Jennie said, ‘‘It'’sno use; 
cards must be distributed, calls must be 
paid. Time’s most up! and then good- 
bye to the gay Capital ! A blissful ranche 
with Dick ! and nobody to consult, please 
or displease, but Richard himself ! ”’ 

Not least in prominence among officials 
are the diplomats. The Capital is a 


favorite place for them, especially the 


younger members. Their work is light 
and not half their time occupied. 

Three of the Governments represented 
here, own their legation buildings, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Mexico. 

Mrs. Fuller, wife of the Chief-Justice, 
gave to her pretty daughters and their 
young friends, the first week in Lent, a 
musical and artistic evening at home. 
Everybody joined in praises of the pro- 
gramme: Songs, duetts, tableaux, and in- 
struments. Marjorie sang ‘‘ The King of 
Thule,” from Faust, and one of a group 
of songs so popular, from a ‘‘ Garden of 
Verses,’? by Nevin. And so the days 
went by, while the gay world attempted 
to ‘* put on sackcloth and ashes.”’ 

The great event of one week was a read- 
ing by Mrs. Sherwood, of New York, in 
the large ball-room of Secretary Whitney’s 
home. It wasa grand gathering of the 
clan! Justices, high officials, diplomats, 
Senators and members with their families 
and guests. After the reading, Miss 
Bayard sang a beautiful song. Marjorie 
added a few scotch ballads, and the lovely 
daughter of Senator M—— delighted the 
audience with the ‘‘ Perle de Brazil.” 


Tea was served in thedining-room after 
the programme, and Mr. Lathrop sat next 
to Marjorie, and gave her the history of the 
house as it had been given to him by 
some of its guests and the hostess herself. 

For years this was the home of Secre- 
tory Frelinghuysen, then Secretary of 
State. He was famed for his generous 
hospitality and princely entertainments. 
The Whitneys had added a large bay 
window, the entire length of this room. 
The long windows were curtained with 
red silk damask brocade, into which was 
woven geometric patterns. The rich car- 
pet was crimson, and the tables, buffet and 
chairs were of old inlaid mahogany, the 
latter upholstered in leather. Blue and 
white vases of Nankin ware, quaint and 
oriental, stood on the broad mantel. In 
the centre was a wonderful ‘‘ Pilgrim Jar,’’ 
of a very rare old Chinese shape and pat- 
tern. 

‘¢ The histories of the silver, Miss Mar- 
jorie, would fill a book. Mrs. Whitney 
told me some odd stories of them. You 
see,’’ Mr. Lathrop went on, ‘‘ that huge 
silver pitcher near you? It once belonged 
to Mrs. Andrew Jackson. Her monogram 
is on one side.” 

‘¢ Did you never hear the old love story 
of President Jackson, Miss Marjorie ?”’ 

‘¢ Never, Mr. Lathrop; Idon’t remem- 
ber when he was President! You see 
how ignorant I am.” 

He moved a little nearer to her chair 
as the dainty cups of tea were passed ; the 
wafers tied with yellow ribbons laid on 
their plates, then went on with his story. 

‘* Mr. Jackson was inaugurated in 1828, 
though his wife never came to the White 
House. While she was making prepara- 
tions to come, and arranging her house- 
ho'd affairs for the comfort of her old 
faithful servants, she suddenly died.”’ 

Marjorie turned uneasily in her seat, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Lathrop, don’t tell 
me that story. What can be interesting 
after such a sad beginning ?”’ 

‘* But I’ve told you the worst first. Some 
of her husband’s political enemies made 
unkind use of her name, spoke lightly of 
her to defeat him as President. After his 
election he said publicly, ‘I will live 
to punish the man who dared speak lightly 
of my Rachel, and will bring ruinto him ~ 
whose lips slandered her.’ ’’ 
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‘* After hearing of her husband’s election 
she said, ‘1am glad for his sake; but I 
have never wished to leave our own quiet 
home- I would rather be a door-keeper 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in 
that palace in Washington.’ 

‘¢ Their home was called ‘ The Hermit- 
age,’ and was very dear to both of them; 
but to Mrs. Jackson, the small chapel, 
built for her especial use, and the servants, 
was dearer than all the pomp and parade 
of society. Mr. Jackson said to his ad- 
mirers and warmest friends, ‘I am sorry 
to be President, for I can give less time 
to my beloved Rachel. She is more to me 
than a whole country.’ His old neighbors 
say he was the saddest, loneliest man who 
ever accepted a public office. His grief 
was pitiful, and to the end of his life he 
was never less desolate. I have seen the 
beautiful miniature he always wore during 
the day; and every night as he sat in his 
lonely room, it lay beside her Bible, be- 
fore him. She had large soft eyes, 
dark curls, and always wore a white lace 
cap, with long strings of rich old lace fall- 
ing over her shoulders. My mother has 
a copy of this picture,and is well ac- 


quainted with the younger Rachels, who 
have sacredly kept the name through 


many families. They still live near the 
old home. I told Mrs. Whitney this 
pitcher should be her most sacred relic.’’ 

Silently Marjorie listened to the sweet 
story; the lamps and tapers flickered be- 
fore her eyes. 

Ladies, old and young, ia evening 
dress, leaning on the arms of lovers and 
husbands, left the dining-room to chat and 
walk, and listen to the delicicus music. 

Still Marjorie and Mr. Lathrop sat at 
the almost emptytable. Marjorie’s color 
went and came, deepening and paling, as 
she drew long, low sighs from one pause 
to another in the story. She only said, 
earnestly, ‘‘ How he must have loved her. 
She was a very happy—a very happy 
woman.” 

The gray eyes looked straight into 
hers, but were merciful enough to drop 
under her sweet, tender, uplifted gaze. 
Mr. Lathrop. ventured no reply. 

‘‘And this tapestry,’’ said Miss Bayard, 
to a friend standing that moment near 
them, ‘‘ was made in Nuremburg, in 1525. 
Its curious legends and figures have never 
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been deciphered. Learned Germans have 
tried in vain to read the text. Baron S. 
gave it up last winter, that is, in detail, 
He said it was of an ancient feud between 
two baronial castles in the days of the 
Reformation. The shepterd with his 
pigs, and the hunter and his dogs, and the 
serfs are all engaged in a terrible conflict. 

‘‘How interesting and odd,’’ said 
Marjorie, who had risen and joined Miss 
Bayard, Miss Endicott, and the gentle- 
men of their party. She stood with her 
hands clasped before her, her eyes wide 
open in childish wonder and interest. 

‘¢ Thanks, Miss Bayard,” said Mr. 
Lathrop, ‘‘I'm not up on tapestry and 
Belgium relics, but felt quite proud to be 
able to lecture on the Jackson curios,”’ 

‘‘ Who can date the placques of ham- 
merred brass, I wonder ?’’ he added. 

‘*We must ask Mrs. Whitney herself. 
These egg nog bowls and pitchers are 
marked 1760, and see what a quaint o'd 
English coat-of-arms is engraved on them. 
They have been in the Whitney family 
for many generations.”’ 

‘¢ The only thing I really must possess, 
I tell to Mrs. Whitney, in this dining- 
room, is one of these silver coffee pitch- 
ers. I want you should examine them, 
Miss Lee. Both pitchers and bowls were 
made in the 17th century, and are hand 
hammered.’’ 

The small circle enlarged, and’ Secre- 
tary Whitney joined them, and the 17th 
century stories were told, and an hour 
slipped by on wings. 

Mrs. Whitney looked unwearied and 
animated as at ten o’clock, when two of 
the guests passed slowly through the halls 
into the music room. They looked at 
the pictures and discussed the artists. 
At least Mr. Lathrop did. It was all so 
simply perfect. Marjorie often tried to 
recall the events of this evening. The 
thrill of its enjoyment never passed away. 

‘¢ We must go, Mr. Lathrop, it is al- 
most one!’’ 

She said her good-nights to the hos- 
and hostess. She gratefully thanked them 
for the great pleasure of the evening and 
quietly went up stairs. 

‘« How the dullest of them stare at her! 
and how everybody turns to look when 
she speaks, and what a child she is, too! 
One never knows what to say next. By 
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Jove! I am more selfish than I ever 
thought possible of myself.’”’ And the 
consciousness of this weakness and loss of 
mental equilibrium made him catch a 
short breath, as he stood hat in hand, 
awaiting Marjorie by the dressing-room 
door. 

‘Just one waltz! Oh, that is heavenly !” 
said Jennie, as she rushed up from the 
music room forher wraps. ‘‘ Just one, Mr. 
Lathrop; listen, how lovely it is this 
minute! It’s a sin to go home and leave 
such a waltz,’’ and Jennie kept time with 
her little slippered feet, and poised her 
head, and lifted her waving arms, till 
Mr. Lathrop, hat in hand, caught her 
lightly, and around they went, while 
everybody laughed and applauded. 

‘*Come, Marjorie, just once around ; 
it’s your last chance this season. I'll for- 
give you, if it is Lent. 

Marjorie started ; it wasso unexpected ; 
Her wraps were unfastened. She dropped 
the white cloak to the floor, laid her hand 
on Mr. Lathrop’s breast, while he put his 
arm around her, and her head almost 
touched his shoulder. Her hair was dif- 
ferent shades of gold in the gas light, as 
it tossed itself into confusion on her fore- 
head. She wore a white gown, with a 
little old-fashioned cape tied over her 
bare shoulders (one of Aunt Judith’s 
treasures). The lace was filmy and rare, 
and was knotted on her breast with a 
bunch of roses of palest pink. The long 
ends of the cape floated back from her 
slender waist, as they whirled the length 
of the hall. 

The flutter of the lace, the shining hair, 
the smell of the roses, and the dreamy, 
slow air of the waltz were not soon for- 
gotten. 

The night was bitterly cold outside. 
For blocks the carriages awaited the guests. 
The trees had grown more bare and leaf- 
less, in the winter winds, and the lights 
on the streets flickered and shone fitfully. 

‘* Now I call that a good time,” said 
Jennie, as she leaned against the soft fur 
of Marjorie’s cloak. ‘* Who says they 
don’t like society, and don’t wish to be 
Mistress of the White House, and don’t 
intend to live at the Capital of these 
great United States ?’”’ 
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‘If I were going to make a deliberate 
choice, Miss Jennie, I think I’d risk my- 
self in the far West—great mines—great 
railroads—vigorous touches of specula- 
tion—of one sort or another. Brilliant 
kind of work, don’t you think ?”’ 

Jennie’s eyes flashed. ‘‘There’s no 
doubt of that. The right thing for men 
and women to do, is to lay the foundations 
of fame, and glory, and usefulness in a 
new country! Dick is right, and not 
wishing to depreciate Congress and their 
immortal efforts, I must say: ‘ Mines be-. 
fore political glory!’”’ 

‘¢Send for me, Jennie, when you get 
well settled in your mining camp. I'll 
give the miners a concert and raise money 
for churches and schools.”’ 

‘© You'll be a musical humbug, Mudge 
—married and settled yourself! Proba- 
bly some rich old Count or Baron will 
offer you some Aladdin palace for that 
voice, and you’ll— 

‘¢ Here weare, youngladies! ‘Thechiv- 
alrous Count must wait awhile.” 

Mr. Davies ran down the steps at sound 
of the carriage. ‘‘Stop, John! don’t go 
to the stable yet! Is Lathrop here?” 

‘¢ What is it, Davies? ” 

They all hurried into the house, where 
a telegraph: boy was waiting with a mes- 
sage for Mr. Lathrop. It was hastily read. 
Mr. Davies took it from his friend and 
read it over aloud. It was: 


“ Your mother is not expected to live. 
« Dr. J. H. MORELAND.” 


A low, deep groan came from Mr. La- 
throp’s lips as he put his hand to his head 
and leaned against the door. 

‘Davies, reply, ‘I will leave on the 
the 6 A.M. train.’’’ 

The little group stood silent and breath- 
less. 

‘¢ Henry,’’ Mr. Davies said, ‘‘I will go 
with you” I can’t let you go alone.” 

‘* Thanks! thanks! Joe, but ’’— 

‘¢ Mr. Lathrop, let my husband go with 
you!”’ Mrs. Davies put her hands ten- 
derly on his shoulder, and added: ‘* The 
dear mother may be better; so often, you 
know, doctors are deceived.”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“Getter Than Cold.” 


BY ADNA H. LIGHTNER. 
Author of “Under the Chastening; or, The Pride of the Whittingtons,” “ Creta,” etc., etc, 


HE first day of May was a 

gala time in all English vil- 

lages, and particularly so at 

Lisbon. It had always been 

a quaint conceit with the 

peasantry, that the young girl chosen for 

their queen of the May would marry, be- 

fore another May-day, the one that placed 

the crown of flowers upon her head. Of 

course the favored young man was desig- 

nated by the queen, and he was invariably 

her lover, so it occurred just in accord- 
ance with the original fancy. 

Lisbon was gay with holiday dress, 
flowers and sunshine. The May pole had 
been erected upon the village green, its 
bright-colored ribbons lifting and flutter- 
ing on every breeze, while conspicuously 
near was the canopied throne for their 
queen. 

Shouts and merry laughter came from 
the inn across the green, and soon the 
joyful procession formed, led by a mar- 
velously beau'iful young girl, and, amid 
the perfume of lilac and apple blossoms, 
they passed over the fresh grass and 
yellow dandelions to the flower-decked 
throne. 

Nothing earthly could have been more 
perfectly beautiful than was Nana Shan- 
non, as she stood half-glad, half-shy, at 
the foot of her throne, pausing a moment 
in her blushing loveliness, ere she would 
choose the one to place the crown upon 
her fair brow. 

Nana had no lover—that is, she had 
no special preference among her associ- 
ates. As yet she had not met one who 
could thrill her soul with his glance, or 
set her heart palpitating by the touch of 
his hand, and, truly, she was at a loss to 
choose from the young men before her. 

Just at this moment two young gentle- 
men came riding up, and halted their 
horses on the out-skirt of the merry group. 

‘* Great heavens, Hubert, did you ever 
see such a beautiful girl?’ cried Earnest 
VanBeydel, in the deepest surprise. 
** Look, she is their May-queen! Why 
does she hesitate to name her betrothed ? 
Surely she has one.”’ 


Hubert Burkeley, from the first moment 
his eyes had rested on Nana Shannon, 
had been like one inadream. Now, as 
she lifted her wonderful brown eyes and 
met his gaze, heaven itselfseemed to bend 
in a benediction above him, and, without 
an instant’s thought, he sprung from his 
horse and reaching Nana’s side, he bent 
his knee before her, and said : 

‘¢ May I have the honor of placing a 
crown upon the brow of the fairest May- 
queen in all this land? ” 

Rosy with bewitching blushes, Nana 
smiled down into his blue eyes, her own 
shining and roguish. 

‘* Arise, my lord, it is not proper that 
you should kneel tosuch as I, or that you 
should crown so rustic a queen. Rather 
that I would bend the knee in gratitude 
for your favor.” 

‘*Not until I am chosen, my lovely 
May queen,’’ persisted the young min. 

‘‘How can I—not knowing your 
name?” she said, naively. 

‘¢ Pardon me; I am Hubert Burkeley.”’ 

Quickly the girl drew back, the 
roguery leaving her face, and a bashful 
reserve taking its place. 

‘¢ Forgive my freedom, Lord Hubert? 
I did not know—I thought—”’ 

‘¢ There, there; I would be simply 
plain Hubert, if I might hope for your 
favor. Iam waiting to crown you queen 
of the May.” 

‘¢ Arise, my lord ; it shall be so,”’ sweet 
Nana replied. 

And, amid the surprise and rebuking 
glances of her companions, Nana was 
crowned their May-queen by handsome 
Lord Hubert Burkeley, and lifting her 
hand to his lips, with courtly grace, he 
placed her upon the throne, and while 
each voice took up the strain, ‘¢ All hail 
to our beautiful May-queen,”’ he bent his 
head and whispered of the new delight 
that had come to his heart. 

He sought his friend and easily pre- 
vailed upon him to join in the merriment 
of the day, then he threaded the May- 
pole dance with happy Nana by his side, 
and lingered entranced with her smiles, 
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‘‘ BETTER THAN GOLD.” 


until the sun, like a great ball of fire, hung 
low in the western sky. 

‘‘ Nana, my beautiful queen, as God 
lives, I will return and claim my bride,” 
Hubert murmured low, as he bent ina 
caress above the lovely peasant girl, and 
spoke his farewelt. Then the black horse, 
with its handsome rider disappeared, and 
Nana stood alone by the hedge, with the 
white blossoms of a young plum tree above 
her, and the fragrance of spring flowers 
and fresh grass around her, and wondered 
if her life had been stolen away,or if she 
would ever smile again. 


« Alas, how easily things go wrong, 
A word too much, a kiss too long, 
And then falleth a mist and blinding rain, 
And life is never the same again,” 


A gay company of lords and ladies 
made merry at the palace of the Earl of 
Warwick. One lady, the Countess of Here- 
ford, was the fairest among the fair, and 
already her name has been coupled sig- 
nificantly with that of Lord Hubert Burke- 
ley. Her smiles were brightest when he 
was near, and her voice made music of 
his name. It would certainly be a most 
agreeable arrangement, for a marriage be- 
tween them would unite both honor and 
wealth, and the interests of two kingdoms, 
now that Hubert’s brother was dead, and 
he must take his place. 

A small, crimson curtained alcove over- 
looked the inner court, and silently Hu- 
bert stood gazing down upon the gayscene. 
A soft, jeweled hand touched his arm, and 
a bright arch face was lifted to his. 

“This rose, for your thoughts, my 
Lord Hubert,’’ bantered the Countess of 
Hereford, intender accents. ‘* Why did 
you leave us so abruptly ? ”’ 

‘* My dear Countess, I could not flatter 
myself that I would be missed from so 
pleasant a company,’’ was the courteous, 
but evasive reply. ‘* It was kind of you 
to remind me that I was not wholly for- 
gotten. Shall we return to our friends? ”’ 

*‘But you have not confessed your 
thoughts, and won this rose,’’ she said, 
hot appearing to notice his desire to re- 
turn to the lighted rooms. 

‘¢ They were not worth so sweet a rose, 
or so gracious a giver,’’ he responded, yet 
without the warmth of feeling one would 
expect to find in an accepted lover. 
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‘¢ Shall I not be the judge of that, my 
Lord? Perhaps I will think differently. 
You have been strangely quiet of late, even. 
before your brother’s death, and your con- 
fession may prove interesting.” 

There was a hopeful eagerness in the 
lady’s voice, and a pleading expression. 
in her blue eyes, but Hubert did not see 
it, for his mind was busy with other 
thoughts. 

‘- Your perseverance should be rewarded. 
with something more novel and entertain- 
ing than my thoughts will furnish, my 
lady Countess ; however, you shall hear- 
and acknowledge that the rose was scarcely 
won. I was pondering upon the hollow, 
empty life of royalty, and thinking how 
rare was honest sacrifice or honest love 
among the nobility. I see that you areal- 
ready disappointed and surprised that such 
thoughts should find a place in my mind.” 

‘Yes, my Lord, I am surprised that 
you would think so badly of your friends,”’ 
the Countess replied, a flush staining her 
fair face. ‘‘* Love and sacrifice are just 
as much an element of nobility as of the 
peasantry.”’ 

‘¢ My Lady, pardon ine, but would you 
marry a man who had no position, .no 
wealth, no noble blood, nothing but a 
true heart to offer you?’’ questioned 
Hubert, eagerly. 

‘«My Lord, I could not love beneath 
my station, but loving a nobleman, no 
sacrifice would be too great for me to 
make that his happiness or advancement 
might be secured. There may be true 
love inthe palace just the same as in the 
humble cottage. A titled lady should 
never mate with a lowly man, for he 
would drag her down to his level, only to 
mar her happiness and mock at her desires; 
but it is possible for a nobleman to wed a 
peasant girl, and lift her to a position 
beside himself, for her natural inborn 
refinement will readily adapt itself to her 
surroundirgs; but why such argument? 
Neither you or I contemplate such a thing 
as a mesalliance.”’ 

‘I thank you, my dear Countess, for 
your candid words. I, too, believe that it 
is possible for—’’ 

‘« My Lord Burkeley, a peasant girl asks. 
to see you,’’ said a voice from the uplifted 
drapery. ‘‘Is it your pleasure to receive 
her?” 
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‘«Certainly, you may bring her here,”’ 
Hubert replied indifferently; then turn- 
ing to the Countess, he added: ‘‘Some 
petition from the peasantry, you shall 
suggest an answer.”’ 

The silken curtains were drawn aside, 
and Nana stood before them in all her 
lovely confusion. One surprised glance 
into Hubert’s face, and the color surged 
over her fair face, and her eyes drooped 
to the floor in pitiful distress. 

‘«My Lord, forgive? I thought you 
were dead, and came but to look upon 
your face once more,”’ she faltered. 

Hubert took her hand in his, all the 
love of his soul shining in his eyes. 

‘‘Nana, and you cared like this—that 
you would come so great a distance for a 
last look? It was my brother, not I, that 
death has claimed. And you love me, 
Nana, more than all the world ?’”’ 

‘«My Lord, you have said so, ‘‘ Nana, 
coyly responded. 

‘You see, my dear Countess. What 
would you suggest ?’’ Hubert questioned, 
smiling for very joy. ‘‘I love Nanaeven 
as she loves me.”’ 

‘*T would suggest a speedy wedding, 
my Lord Hubert. This fair girl would 
soon conform to the change—a practical 


HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN? 


illustration of my argument—and, presto! 
we would have a beautiful court lady, and 
you would have your love,”’ the Countess 
exclaimed gaily. ‘It shall be my pleas- 
ure to break the news to your friends.” 

‘¢ Ah, my Lady, you are morethankind,” 
Hubert said, bending* low before the 
Countess. ‘‘It issuccess already, that you 
have spoken in favor of this dear girl.”’ 

‘«Oh, my Lady, I love him so,”’ cried 
Nana, falling upon her knees beside the 
Countess, and lifting her eyes beseechingly. 
‘© You have made me so happy.” 

Tenderly the Countess lifted Nana to 
her feet, and kissed her perfect lips. 

‘¢ My Lord Hubert, she is well worth 
the winning, for true love is better than 
gold or position. You have my kindest 
wishes.’’ 

Only a rustle of silken skirts, and a 
lifting of the heavy curtains, and the 
beautiful Countess stood outside, one 
jeweled hand stilling the throbbing of her 
noble true heart, while her white lips 
murmured softly: ‘‘ Yes, there is sacri- 
fice, pure and complete, among the nobil- 
ity, for I have given my life for another. 
‘“ Voices low and love-freighted reached 
her ear, happy tender voices, and she 
tried to be content. 


fave Dou Forgotten ? 


BY LONE LEE, 


AVE you forgotten, oh! lost love, 
That summer long ago, 
When heaven promised no greater gift 
Than we’d found here below? 


For one brief month no hint of care 
Its shadow o’er us cast; 

But all too soon those rose-wreathed hours 
Were numbered with the past. 


We thought no cloud could ever dim 
The splendor of our joy; 

That love was, like its golden pledge, 
Without the least alloy. 


Bat cruel doubts can quickly mar 
Affection’s silver chain; 

And faith, once broken, soon departs 
To ne’er return again. 


And so we parted. Time, perchance, 
Has tauzht you to forget ; 

But one true heart is still unchanged, 
For I remember yet. 





Wow to Eo Abroad. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


HE first time one 
goes abroad, 
one spends 
nearly all the 
time regretting 
that things 
were not done 
differently. 
The_ second 
time there are 
only about 
half as many 

~ regrets, and 
the third time the journey may be said 
to be a triumphant one, for all previous 
mistakes are rectified and the whole trip 
is accomplished without waste of time, 
money, patience or any of those things 
that one hates to expend needlessly. 

Now it is impossible to tell any one who 
has ever been abroad, just exactly how to 
go and what to do so as to avoid being 
swindled by railroad porters, steamship 
stewards and other dignitaries who preside 
over the grand steamboats and cars which 
are the vehicles to take one from one coun- 
try to another. : 

But it is possible to give so many hints 
and suggestions that one-half of all the 
pitfalls are laid open to notice, and so the 
novice who is going abroad for the first 
time may safely put herself under the 
second class of people who have been 
abroad once and who know something 
about it and yet who have not learned 
everything. 

Now let the novice take heed and notice 
each and all of the things suggested, in 
order that she may arrive at a jump at 
the knowledge which it costs many people 
a great many dollars and a great deal of 
time to learn. 

First of all, hire, but do not buy, at 
Steamer chair. You can hire one for 
fifty cents, and, for twenty five more the 
obliging man who looks after the chairs 
on board ship will paint your initials on 
it in bold black letters, so that you may 
Spot that chair as far as you can see it 
across the deck. Now, with the size of 
your chair well in mind, make a big soft 
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cushion for the back of it. Have it about 
eighteen inches wide and two feet long. 
Make it of any common material, and do 
not have it so nice but that you will be 
willing to throw it away when you land 
on the other side. 

One of your chief objects in life as you 
prepare to go abroad, is to avoid the ac- 
cumulation of much baggage, and s0, it 
will stand you well in hand to take very 
little which you care to preserve after- 
ward. ‘ 

A large rug, which is just another name 
for a big double blanket shawl, is a ne- 
cessity. If you buy one of these rugs, 
get as large a one as you can, and have it 
of very coarse material> so that it will 
shake out and be as good as new for the 
return trip. The rug is one of the few 
things that you are not going to throw 
away when you get over there, and so you 
want to have it of some material that will 
be none the worse for wear and tear. 

Have your steamer trunk as low a one 
as you can buy, so that it will be sure to 
slip in under the berth in your state-room, 
no matter how low the berth may be. If 
you share the state-room with some one 
else, you will find that it is very much 
more convenient to have a low, flat trunk 
that will serve as a settee, than a round 
high one which constantly proclaims 
itself as an aggressive trunk. 

It is all very pretty to have a nice trav- 
eling dress, and your first thought as you 
get ready to go away, is put upon the gown 
that you will wear. Itisn’t a bad idea to 
have one neat stylish suit for traveling, 
but bear in mind that you do not want to 
cross the ocean in anything which is any 
good at all. The first. dash of the salt 
spray leaves traces behind it and the con- 
stant wetting and dampness will draw any 
dress out of shape. 

Take then with you an old half worn- 
out dress. Do not mind if it is soiled 
or even ragged, because no one is going 
to notice you when once the ship is started 
and there is a wonderful ocean to gaze 
and look upon by the hour without 
tiring. 
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When your friends go down to see you 
off on the ship, you may have on the 
pretty traveling dress, but as soon as you 
are out of sight of land, you will be will- 
ing to put on the old dress and will not 
care to change it again until the journey 
is completed. 

You will want an old ulster also—the 
warmest one you own. If you have a 
mackintosh so much the better, and you 
can wear under it a small warm jacket if 
the mackintosh is not sufficient. A pair 
of heavy gloves, a hat that can be tied on 
securely and one or two heavy veils will 
complete your outside costume. 

The steamer trunk will accommodate 
very nicely the traveling dress when not in 
use, and there will be room also for an even- 
ing dress and any trifles which you regard 
indispensable to yourcomfort. It is well, 
in providing the evening dress, to select 
one that has two’ waists, one waist may be 
used for calling and other possible social 
occasions, while the dressier waist may be 
kept for the opera which you will be sure 
to visit, or the dinner parties to which 
some friend to whom you have letters of 


introduction, will invite you. 
Now a word as to underclothing. To 
most women the idea of wearing old under- 


clothes is an abomination. Ragged flan- 
nels, frayed linen and the like, areregarded 
as a hissing and a by-word, and no woman 
with a particle of self-respect will delib- 
erately clothe herself in such garments if 
she can get any others to put on. 

But now, you dear particularlittle woman, 
who always wear underclothing all of one 
set, and would rather die than mix Torchon 
with Hamburg, hold your patience for a 
moment and try to restrain your tongue 
and countenance while I tell you some of 
the advantages of old underclothing while 
you are going abroad. 

You will find it is very difficult to get 
washing done aboard ship. The prices 
are high and you have to wait a long time 
for your work. Your state-room is too 
small, and you do not care to keep soiled 
clothes lying around, and so before you 
know it ycu find yourself ‘‘ chucking’’ 
your soiled clothes out of the port-hole 
into the briny deep and forever afterward 
mourn the loss of that lovely set you threw 
overboard. 

Now, tell me, why isn’t it better to take 
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along six or seven complete suits of ab 
most worn-out underclothing that you 
can wear once, and then conscientiously 
throw overboard to the sharks and whales ? 
You will want to change yourclothes very 
often, because they get so damp and soggy ; 
and if you wear nice ones you will be sure 
to mourn your folly ever afterward. 

Provide yourself then with as many sets 
of old flannel and muslin as you can save 
up in a year’stime, and then, folding the 
old clothes respectfully, place them in the 
steamer trunk, and when you get aboard 
ship you will wear them as proudly as 
though they were the cherished silk which 
you wear when youare at home. 

Be sure to get ten or fifieen dollars’ 
worth of foreign money before you start, 
and more, if you can carry it. Get a let- 
ter of credit from some good foreign bank- 
ing house, and deposit your mousey on this 
side ready to be called for on the other 
side when wanted. Don’t try to carry all 
your funds with you, for the fear of rob- 
bery and the idea of being stranded pen- 
niless in a foreign clime will keep you 
awake nights and haunt you by day. 

Take alonga shawl-strap,a good capable 
one, so that when you get over to Europe 
you may store your trunk and travel 
blithely with your baggage in your hand, 
independent of porters and railroad men. 

Find out from some good, reliable 
source, just how many of each kind of 
goods you can bring over without laying 
yourself open to penalties from the Cus- 
tom House, and then do your buying 
judiciously, keeping well within bounds. 

Take with you half a dozen bottles of 
champaign, and a box of water crackers 
to eat in your state-room at night. The 
champaign will often ward off the pangs 
of sea sickness, and the water crackers 
will stay down when nothing else will. 

Don’t take perfumery and knick- 
knacks. You can buy them over there 
a great deal cheaper than you can here, 


and they are sickening in the state-room. 


Be sure to have a pair of cork-soled 
shoes, and, also, a pair of heavy gaiter- 
tops, warranted to be water proof. 

Before you go, consult some agency 
that has a branch office in this country, 
and get the addresses of English-speaking 
boarding houses or hotels in each city that 
you intend to visit. You may not care to 
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go to these hotels, but in case you should 
wish to avail yourself of them, you will 
find it very convenient to know where 
they are. 

Above all, don’t try to show that you 
are an American and a foreigner, for you 
are sure to be cheated if you make the 
display of your strangeness to the country. 

Don’t try to cheat the Government by 
smuggling home things that are not 
allowed. It is as simple to do this as it 


is to cheat 4n individual, and purchases 
that are brought over here without having 
aduty paid upon them, will be regarded as 
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stolen goods, for which blood money will 
have to be paid sooner or later. 

When you have packed your trunk and 
are once off, throw aside the cares that 
bound you while here, and decide that, 
for once in your life, you will be free 
from everything—free to enjoy strange 
sights, free to look upon all the historical 
scenes of which you have heard and read 
so much, and free to come home again, a 
good, free American woman, unhampered 
by nerves or any of the trying things 
which made a vacation desirable and 
necessary. 


Nil Admirar€ 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


ours, 
In our wanderings to and fro, 
Who never, in none but themselves, can see 
What the French term,—comme il faut. 
It would seem by their manner, or what they say» 
That in the whole universe wide, 
There was naught to admire, and little to find, 
That their exquisite taste could abide! 


And if only the Maker of all things, first 
Had sought their advice to obtain, 
This world, and all that pertains thereto, 
A more finished job would have been ! 
They have critic’s ears and critic’s eyes, 
Raised brows, and looks askance ; 
They have innocent smiles, and “ohs” and “ahs,” 
With the emphasis of a glance. 


rd HERE are people we meet on this globe of 


“It is quite superb,—but,—well,”—and a dash 
Of silence speaks volumes more, 

And the merited praise unspoken becomes 
A censure, their small range o’er. 

“Did you hear that sermon by Dr. B.?” 
We asked of a learned divine ; 

“Yes,—ahem! ’Twas good,—it was very fair,” 
Was the slow response ; in fine,— 


The rest of the sentence,—judged most by the air, 
We doubt not mentally reads,— 
“ But’twas nothing to mine,on the ‘Fali of Man,’ 
And the ‘Fundamental Creeds !’” 
VoL. CXXIV—No, 31. 


A critic encountered on books and themes, 
In the dust our idol laid ; 

OF our wisest author, a dash of his pen 
But the veriest scribbler made! 


As we stood aghast, at the havoc wrought, 
This knight of the goose quill said,— 

“We always say something averse of the des/, 
For that is a part of our trade!” 

And he might have added, in very truth,— 
“If we only slaughter them so 

We shall gain the credit we wrest from them, 
For the world will think that we now /” 


There’s one woman(and more),whose envious soul 
Embitters her daily life; 

To hear the praise of her neighbors, or aught 
That is theirs, fills her heart with strife ; 

The richest of fabrics, a fit-by Worth, 
Her verdict makes common-place, 

And your “real” by her transforming tongue 
Is but ordinary lace! 


Your merchant has always the dest of goods, 
Much cheaper than so and so; 

The doctor and dentist you patronize, 
Fall into line apropos ; 

While even your kitchen is not exempt 
From Mil Admiraris invade, 

For Bridget of her predecessor declares,— 
“Twas most haithernish cookin’ indade !” 





Ritty’s Womance. 


BY MAURICE GORDON, 


Author of “ Lilies,” «A Moment’s Passion,” etc., etc. 


H, come now; I say, Kitty, 
Ailsie tell her not to go, 
your master will be vexed to 
death.” 

Ailsie looked appealingly at 
her charge: ‘‘ You’ll be that tired, Miss 
Kitty,’’ but Kitty broke in ; she was use 
to having her own way, and her recent 
illness had by no means weakened her 
will, 

‘¢T have the doctor’s own permission, 
and why should I grow tired? You, 
Master Jack, shall carry me down. ~ As to 
uncle’s being vexed with me,’’ she laughed 
at the mere prospect. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. ‘It 
is most imprudent of you, I am 
bitterly opposed to the idea, why not call 
Cousin George up here?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think I am tired of these 
stupid rooms? I have grown to hate this 
boudoir,’”’ she gazed listlessly around ; 
‘¢ besides there is another reason, uncle 


is busy in the evenings and I don’t want 


to disturb him. I suppose,’’ hurriedly, 
‘¢you think my going down will bother 
him, but indeed it will not! Often and 
often again I have sat as still as a mouse, 
while he was working with his books. 
Dear Jack, you used to beakind, good 
cousin before you went to college, play 
you are just what you used to be.’”’ He 
looked down at the little hand on his 
arm, and the blood rushed over his face 
up to the roots of his curly hair. Ah, 
that he might indeed be ‘‘what he used 
to be,” her kind, good cousin, but it was 
too late to wish for that now. The 
spoiled child of three years ago was the 
beautiful girl of to-day, and the old 
cousinly feeling had been overpowered 
by a love that swept all before it. ‘‘Well,”’ 
she said, archly, ‘am I to wait all night! 
You have often carried me before, it will 
be no great task. Don’t you remember 
when I sprained my ankle?’’ 

His brow did not clear. ‘Since you 
are bent upon going, I shall make it as 
safe for you as possible, but remember I 
had no hand in this. Go ahead, Ailsie ;’’ 
he stooped and lifted her in his arms. 


‘¢ Why, Kitty, you are no heavier than a 
feather.” 

‘*No comments please! You should 
be glad to have me at all. Just think, 
there was one night when they said I 
would not live till morning, That was 
before you come, would you have been 
sorry Jack?” 

Would he have been sorry! Something 
rose in his throat, the arms that held her, 
trembled; but aloud he only said: 
‘* What a question, as if one could help 
missing one’s playmate, one’s life long 
friend? Ah, Ailsie, here we are, open the 
door.” 

‘* No, no,’’ cried Kitty, ‘ first let me get 
to my feet; dear old uncle, won’t he be 
surprised? Here, Ailsie, straighten my 
hair ; Jack, you mustn’t come ; uncle and 
I are old-fashioned, you would laugh at 
us.”’ 

‘« Very well” he said, and after watch- 
ing her through the door, he turned and 
made his way to his own room. 

George Raleigh, the editor of 
‘‘ Through the World”? was one of the 
literary celebrities of New York ; he was 
a handsome, proud-featured man, and 
despite a dash of gray on the temples, 
retained a look of youth that was most 
attractive. He had not always been 
prosperous. There were days in his 
recollection when poverty had stared 
him closely in the face, but that was all 
past now, and to-night, as he sat in his 
study, he was a picture of earnest, suc- 
cessful manhood. 

When his door opened, he was too 
busy to even turn his head, but when a 
hand laid itself on his shoulder, a glad 
voice called his name, he started to his 
feet, ‘‘ Kitty,’’ he cried, ‘‘ Kitty!” 

She leaned against him trembling with 
delight, her eyes were full of laughter, but 
her voice faltered in spite of herself. ‘‘I 
knew you'd be glad tosee me; youaren’t 
vexed with me, are you? I had tocome, 
I felt as if I wouldn’t grow really better, 
until I had been here again. Oh, uncle, 
I’m glad I didn’t die.” He stroked her 
hair in silence, words were inadequate, 
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language could never express his grati- 
tude. 

‘« Why, darling,’’ he said, leading her to 
her favorite chair, ‘‘do you know since 
your illness I haven’t worked with any 
heart? A little longer absence on your 
part, and poor old ‘Through the 
World’ would have fallen off sadly.’ 

Shesmiled. ‘‘ Howkind you are, it is 
good to be here, just to ourselves in this 
dear little room. Nothing is changed, 
the same books, the same papers, the 
same queer little vase on your desk.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ but the rose some- 
body never forgot to bring me, I have 
missed it.”’ 

‘‘Have you? Well, in a week or two 
Ishall be myself again. But I am keep- 
ing you, if you wish, you can pull my 
chair near to yours. Oh, what a lot of 
manuscript, shall you look them all over?” 

‘‘Yes; don’t you want to help me?” 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘If I only could 


pretend I am the editor, the ‘harsh, 
unfeeling editor,’ to decide whether they 
shall be ‘available,’ isn’t that the word ?”’ 

He laughed, it was easy to gratify her 


whim, if the story she selected as worthy, 
proved to be quite ‘‘impossible,’’ it 
would not be hard to coin some reason 
for its rejection. ‘‘ Very well, you shall 
be good or bad angel to some ambitious 
writer; which manuscript do you prefer ?’’ 

‘‘That one,’’ pointing with one thin 
finger to a flat package addressed in 
dashing characters to the editor of 
‘Through the World,’’ ‘1 like its looks, 
I hope it’s a love story. Oh,’’ breaking 
the seal, ‘‘what a pretty name! ‘ Digby 
Kent, Belle-Terre, Louisiana,’ but what 
anodd title, ‘After the Crévasse.’ Why 
should he call it that?” 

‘Read, and perhaps you will find out.”’ 

“I will, now for my first venture as a 
critic.” 

If Digby Kent, of Belle-Terre, Louisi- 
ana could have guessed who would be 
reader of his manuscript, he would not 
have suffered such anxiety. as to its fate, 
but he could not well foresee that fortune 
would play him so pretty a jest as to 
substitute for the grave editor of 
“Through the World,” his young and 
uncritical niece. 

It was a pretty story, grave, merry, 
Pathetic by turn; the local touches were 
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sketched in with a bold hand; the love 
strong, twining like a silver thread 
through the narrative, added piquancy and 
zest. 

Ailsie had twice knocked, and had as 
many times been sent away. When the 
last page of ‘‘ After the Crévasse’’ 
drifted to the floor, Raleigh turned to 
find his assistant critic in tears. 

‘¢Tt is not fair”’ she said, meeting his 
amused glance, ‘‘everything was getting 
on so well; I was quite ready for Marie’s 
wedding—when, one stroke of his pen,and 
it all went wrong.”’ 

‘IT am to infer then, that ‘ After the 
Crévasse,’ shall not appear in the pages of 
‘ Through the World.’”’ 

‘¢ By no means, you must be sure and 
take it; and when you write to him, say 
something very kind about it.”’ 

‘¢Oh, you must do that.’ 

‘¢T? not really I!” 

‘* Yes, you and no other ; here, wait a 
moment,’’ he caught up the scattered 
pages, scanned them closely, observed the 
method and style of the writer, then 
turning, gave his all-powerful verdict. 

‘It is by no means bad; come, sit 
down and write as I tell you.” 

‘¢ But uncle, he won’t understand ; my 
handwriting is just like agirl’s. Do you 
think it would be right?” 

‘¢ Absurb child, you don’t sign in your 
own name; besides, ten to one, your 
young writer is a gray-haired old 
man.” 

But Kitty felt sure he was not, and went 
slowly off to b:d to dream of a ‘‘ Digby 
Kent,’’ who was slim and dark eyed. 


* * * * * * * * 


“ But indeed, Jack, I mean it, I shall 
never marry. Why do you laugh?” 

‘¢How can I help laughing. You an 
old maid, perish the thought. Have you 
never met any one whom you might one 
day learn to love?’”’ 

‘*No.”” 

‘‘ Have you ever ‘ heard tell,’ then, of 
any such person? Perhaps in your heart 
of hearts you cherish thoughts of an 
ideal lover!”’ 

‘Well, what if I do?” 

‘¢Qh, but Kitty, how absurb! ”’ 

‘‘ There, you are very rude, and can 
go away.” 
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‘¢ Indeed, and have you any part'..... 
claim on this room?” 

Uncle said I might ¢ome here when 
I chgse."’ ke 

‘He also Wade the same remark to 
me, but here he comes.”’ 

‘*Uncle,”’ cried Miss Delamore, run- 
ning to meet him, ‘‘I don’t know what 
has come over Jack, he is so unpleasant.’’ 
Raleigh looked from one flushed face to 
the other. 

‘¢ Little children, love one another,’’ 
he said, softly. Kitty laughed, but Jack, 
growing crimson, turned and left the 
room. His departure seemed to gratify 
his cousin, for she exclaimed gleefully : 

‘* Now, we can have a nice talk all 
to ourselves.’’ She pushed her uncle 
into a chair, and began extracting the 
manuscripts from his pockets. ‘‘ Boys are 
so queer.’’ 

‘é Boys,”’ 
twenty-four.” 

‘‘Well, that is not very old. I am 
seventeen, and you speak of me as a 
child.” 

*¢ Seventeen! Why, it seems but yes- 
terday that you were only seven; a little 
while and you will be troubling me 
with your love affairs.’’ 

‘* Not I,’’ she said, but she blushed. 

‘*Come,’’ he went on, imprisoning the 
hand so industriously rifling his pockets. 
“ Are you really old enough to think 
about such things ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, uncle,” ignoring his question, 
‘¢another manuscript from Digby Kent. 
May I open it?”’ 

“Yas.” 

‘* How good you are. 
Dream,’ a pretty title. Perhaps, 
fully, ‘* he is in love.” 

Raleigh was watching her through his 
half closed lids. ‘‘ Kitty,’ he said 
suddenly (an idea had just flitted through 
his mind. ‘‘ Would you like to see your 
protégé ?”’ 

‘Would I?” she cried. ‘‘ Would I?”’ 

‘¢ Because if you would, you will soon 
have the opportunity.” 

‘‘I? When? You cannot be in 
earnest?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, but Iam, and ‘ thereby hangs a 
tale.’ Four months ago, after excepting 
his first manuscript, and just about the 
time you went on that trip to Denver, I 


he repeated. ‘* Jack is 


‘ Love’s Young 
”” wist- 
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wrote to him, asking that he send me 
something else; in response came one o 
the prettiest stories ‘Through the 
World ’ has ever received.” 

‘¢ And you never told me.’’ 

‘‘I though you had forgotten the 
whole affair. Well, to go on, yesterday 
a note came to me from him saying he 
was in New York unexpectedly, and 
would be glad to call at my office.’”’ 

‘* And he came, uncle; he came!” 

‘¢ Yes,’’ almost curtly, ‘‘ he came.” 

Kitty’s eyes were dancing, her breath 
came quickly. ‘*What is he like?” 
she said. ‘‘ Tall, slim, handsome?”’ 

‘‘ Wonderfully handsome, I have seen 
few handsomer ! ”’ 

‘¢ Why,” she said, jealously, ‘¢ 1 believe 
you like him.”’ 

‘*I do,” he laughed. ‘I quite love 
him. You see we have been correspond- 
ing for some time; I know him better 
than you do.” 

‘‘But I was the first to notice him.” 

‘*T have already told him of your 
interest in him ; he is coming this even- 
ing with his mother, to call, you can tell 
him yourself.’”’ 

‘*No, I shall talk to Mrs. Kent.” 

‘*Wait and see. Jack,’’ to that young 
person who had entered hurriedly, ‘are 
you running away from anything?” 

‘« Yes,’’ breathlessly, “from two ladies. 
Horter is showing them in here, what 
can he mean ?’’ 

Here Horter threw open the door. 
‘« Mrs. Clendenning,’’ he announced, and 
staring nervously at the card he held, 
‘¢ Digby Kent.” 

‘*You goose,’’ cried Kitty to Jack;” 
‘* you said two ladies.”’ 

‘¢ And so they were,” he insisted. 

‘And so they are,” cried Raleigh. 
‘*Mrs.Clendenning,”’ to the stately woman 
who had entered, ‘* permit me to present 
to you my niece, Miss Delamore, and my 
cousin, John Careed. Miss Clendenning,” 
smiling across at the young and grace- 
ful girl, ‘‘ my little ward has long desired 
to know you. Behold, Kitty, your 
Digby Kent!” 

Kitty could only stare, even when her 
new acquaintance, clasping her hand, 
murmured some pretty words of grati- 
tude and pleasure she did not altogether 
understand. 
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*¢If you could guess” said Miss Cler- 
denning, warmly, ‘‘ how much your note 
encouraged me, you would not regret 
having sent it. My life had always been 
an idle one, but after the crévasse, with 
ruin staring us in the face, I saw that 
something had to be done, and so I 
wrote that stoty.”’ 

Kitty gazed at her reproachfully. 
‘Your handwriting,’’ she said, ‘‘is not 
like a girl’s.””’ 

‘¢ No,”’ with a glad laugh, ‘‘ your uncle 
tells me that he, too, would have been 
deceived, but for certain tricks of impres- 
sion; he recognized them he says, as 
essentially feminine.’’ 

Kitty looked up. 
you knew my uncle very well ?”’ 

Miss Clendenning colored. 
been very kind,’’ she said. 

Just then Raleigh crossed the room, 
and something in the glance that passed 
between the two suggested to Kitty 
possibilities that were disquieting. 

She told Jack afterwards that she felt as 
if the world were spinning around, but at 
the time she managed to hide her dismay. 

After a moment, however, she got up 
and left the room; it was not avery polite 
thing to do, particularly as Mrs. Clen- 
denning had no one to talk to (Jack 
having already slipped away), but her 
brain was in too great a whirl to worry 
over such small matters as courtesy. 

With hurrying steps she made her way 
to the conservatory; to her surprise she 
found Jack awaiting her there. 

‘I thought you’d come,” he said; 
‘here, take a seat,’’ she shook her head. 

‘* Let me be for awhile, I’m all shaken 
up.” She stood with her face pressed 
against the pane, her small hands clinched 
together. One by one, the tears forced 
their way through her lashes. 

Illusions are always hard to part with, 
even when we are old and worldly-wise 
we cling desperately to our poor little 
articles of fatih, and to light-hearted 
youth, nothing perhaps is sadder than the 
felling of an air castle, the shattering of 
a dream ! 

There are times in the life of each 
human being when everything seems to 
k0 wrong, when no one appreciates us as 
we should be and when this good old 
world strikes us but a poor place after all. 


“He has 


‘You speak as if | 


Kitty, whose short life had géfie aS 
‘* merrily as a marriage bell,’’ was suffer- 
ing this experience for the first time; 
long before that illness, everything had 
been different, she was the best beloved, 
the most cherished of the household. 
And now Jack was cold and strange, and 
her uncle had found some one else to care 
for. The air castle she had built lay in 
ruins about her. The slim young South- 
erner, whom she had invested with all 
manner of gifts had never existed; in 
his place stood a proud-featured girl, 
whose first act had been to repay her 
generosity by stealing her uncle from her. 

Jack’s heart bled for his cousin, he 
longed to comfort her, but he knew the 
self-contained nature too well to offer any 
sympathy. He sat silent in his place 
and bided his time. After awhile she 
turned her head. 

‘¢ Are you still there ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘Then why don’t you talk to me, you 
might know I am bored to death!” 

‘¢ Will you listen to anything I say?’’ 

‘¢ Oh yes, anything that is not too fool- 
ish. This has been a wearing sort of 
evening, hasn’t it?’”’ 

‘‘Indeed it has, but by to-morrow 
you'll be reconciled to things.” 

‘‘No I won’t! Uncle use to love me 
best, I was his first, his dearest, and 
now—”’ 

‘¢And now,”’ he finished, ‘‘ you are 
dearer to me than anything on earth,’’ 
he drew her to him and kissed her 
tenderly. 

‘¢ Why, Jack!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘do 
you love me like that; I thcught you 
liked me once, but lately—”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ You were so pretty, 
Kitty, I thought I hadn’t any chance, 
and when I saw you so carried away by 
that writing fellow—that Digby Kent—” 

‘*With Digby Kent?” indignantly, 
‘‘why, I only felt a friendly interest in 
him. After all,’’ with an irresistible 
laugh, ‘‘ he isa myth and you are some- 
thing real.” 

‘¢ And you care for mea little?” 

‘¢T like you very much, and one of 
these days—”’ 

‘¢ Yes, one of the days!” 

‘¢ Perhaps I may get to love you. 
There, uncle is coming.’ 








| O.DAY is February 


27th, 1892, at the 
Capital. Our little 
man of ten years old 
has just come _ in, 
flushed and excited, 
eager and rosy, witha 
handful of wild flow- 
ers from off our own hillside, only a few 
rods from the house. They are blue and 
white Hepaticas; ‘* Hepaticas Tribola, as 
we learned them in Grey’s delightful 
botany, and in common term, Liverwort, 
or early Anemone. 

We get thousands of them every year, 
before there is one pink bud of May flower ; 
or a new glossy leaf of wintergreen in 
sight. 

New England isn’t thinking of a smile 
yet from the wild flower buds, and our 
own woods are leafless and bare. The 
catling on the alders and shrubs begin 
to open a little, and a few warm days will 
bring the soft, drooping tresses into bloom. 

We kneel on the hillsides sloping to- 
ward the south, search for the sunniest 
places, brush carefully the dry dead 
leaves, and lo! the little blue eyes are al- 
ready wide open! They welcome one with 
an air of rejoicing and gladness that 
spring time has come! To-day the little 
stems have but just crept out of their winter 
bed of rich leavy mould, and on each 
stem is a perfect blossom; the leaf is 
hardly unfolded. But here they are stand- 
ing on my desk; some blue as the sky, 
some white, and all, perfection ! 

Precious fingers have tucked the short 
stems securely into a little doft/e ; (a genu- 
ine homceopathic dose of winter glory !) 

Yesterday the wind blew cold, but by 
scme trick of Mother Nature it has jour- 
neyed off to the north, and left us a taste 
of spring in winter. We awaked to a 
May day morning, with soft sweet air 
brooding over our pretty creek that runs 
over shining pebbles at the foot of our 
first sunny slope. The flowers teach us a 
lesson, for they bloomed in the cold wind 
of yesterday ! 

Don’t one pity city boys and girls who 
play on paverrents, and in courts, and on 
stone steps ? 
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In any suburb, however, close to the 
big cities, there must be a touch of 
country—a bit of grass, a scrap of a tree, 
a square foot of earth. They must bea 
little nearer tothe woods in some direction. 

One mother says: ‘‘Hard on school 
clothes and shoes.’’ Oh, yes; terrific! 
But, with the closing of school, they cul- 
tivate all the faculties they possess. They 
at once rise to a higher grade of knowl- 
edge of dirt, and woods, and fields, and 
mud, and a general luxury of freedom toa 
rollicking sunshiny boy or girl (man or 
woman, for that matter). 

Genuine health—perpetual health—in 
children is ‘* seldom, if ever,’’c/ean/ The 
‘“ godliness’? comes later, when animal 
activity, and keen faculties, and practi- 
cal observations have expended them- 
selves on creeks, stones, fences, dogs, 
and boys. Then the finding of new 
flowers, new roots, new leaves, or bark, 
or stumps, or vines—something mew, to 
the finest fibre of their bodies, and a new 
exercise totheir minds. These same dear 


boys and girls may lack moderation and 
wisdom, and there is a certain hopeless. 
ness in the crooked strings of neck ties, 
the much abused jacket, the small trow- 
sers that were expected ‘‘ to look decent.” 
A month yet; such shoes! abominable! 


mud to the tops. I see them now, trot- 
ting in and out on the best rugs, and 
rushing up the front stairway, over the 
new carpet. ut, such shining eyes, 
such glowing cheeks, and such a beauti- 
ful, erect little figure! I forgot about the 
hands, the muddy, dirty little fingers; 
but they are precious; they picked our 
first February flowers. 

Ash Wednesday will soon be here and 
‘the season’’ will be over. When the 
midnight hour is rung out on the pretty 
clocks, in drawing-rooms at tke Capital 
it will mark the time for dancing to cease 
and tired girls to rest. Already many 
houses are closed, and prominent families 
have left the city for a little vacation. 
Even the poor handshaking President 
has, with his family, gone, ‘‘not a fishen’ 
—but to shoot canvas-back ducks. 

The galleries of art are now getting 
ready for openings. Some tender, lovely 
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water colors are just finished by our best 
artists. Strong heads and figures, land- 
scapes and flowers are being hung for next 
week’s exhibitions. 

The ‘Golden Gate” of the White 
House is closed forsome time. It proved 
a good arrangement and was a comfort to 
the people, and some help to the two 
weary looking officers, who stood in the 
doorway between the corridor and blue 
room, where the one thousand deter- 
mined women insist upon getting one look 
at Mrs. Harrison and the ladies ‘‘ behind 
the line.’’ It is a massive gilt bronze af- 
fair about four feet high, and so heavy it 
can only be turned on rollers. But the 
last reception has been given, for the pres- 
ent. The visitors only behold the public 
part of the President’s home and go away 
miserable. 

March 1st, 1892. Still we have Febru- 
ary flowers! with gales sweeping along 
the Atlantic coast at sixty miles an hour, 
and the worst storm for years raging 
across railroads and telegraph lines; the 
anchored shipping driven ashore, tossed 
about and wrecked ; cottages and piers 
destroyed ; vessels flying for shelter and 
safety ; and ourcity streets almost flooded - 
with rain, then whitened with snow and 
ice; four and six horses drawing belated 
overloaded street cars; and the Capital 
itself looking dreary and cold, as the 
northeast corner of Maine! Still, car- 
riages roll over the slippery streets, driv- 
ers are hidden under furs, and women are 
wrapped in robes and silken raiments, go- 
ing to luncheons, teas and dinners. 

Senator Stanford pays no heed to the 
weather. His palace train travels as 
swiftly and regularly between Washington 
and Palo Alto, as the grocer or butcher 
comes to his door. On the handsome 
white buffet,in the capacious new dining- 
room, are always standing low epergnes 
of California fruits; single bunches of 
gtapes fill to the edge the low cut glass 
dishes ; silver stands, with glass plates, are 
scarlet with strawberries all the winter. 

The last day of February Mrs Stanford 
gave to her especial friends, in honor of 
some California guests, a scarlet and gold 
luncheon, 

A friend who was present, said, simply, 
“‘My dear, it was beyond description !”’ 

The storm raged without; the wind 
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blew the rain drops against the big plate 
glass windows, in sheets. One failed to 
see the people or. wagons as they passed. 
In the large aquarium in the bay window 
the gold fish swam in and out of their rock 
weed rockeries. Branches of wild Cali- 
fornia laurel hung over the silken curtains. 
The halls and dining-room were filled 
with the spicy odor of fir balsam and eu- 
calyptus trees. Great branches hung over 
the doorways, and were fastened to mas- 
sive picture frames ; they were cut from 
the Senator’s ‘‘ door yard,’’ not far from 
his house in Palo Alto. The waxen green 
of the laurel leaves was a beautiful back- 
ground to the pink and white blossoms 
with which laurel isloaded. Datepalms, 
filled the niches and corners, and the 
Senator’s best orange trees seemed to be 
growing in the Washington dining room ! 
They were bending with golden fruit, and 
the fragrance of tropical lands was in 
strange contrast to the icy storm outside. 
Roses from Palo Alto were in vases, on 
mantels and tables, blooming against the 
winter greens of California. 

Twenty-four guests sat down to the 
artistic table, that was covered with a white 
embroidered cloth, and bordered with 
antique lace. Gold satin was laid under 
the lace squares. The silver and gold 
dishes were filled with yellow tulips. The 
napkins were folded on the gold plates, 
and the silver ‘‘loving cups’’ at either 
end of the long table were filled with 
scarlet tulips. The souvenirs at each place 
were yellow satin pincushions painted in 
water colors, tied with butterfly bows of 
elegant yellow ribbon. Run through the 
loop of the bow, each lady found a dainty 
silver glove buttoner. 

The last ‘‘ nuptial mass’’ that can be 
celebrated in the Catholic churches be- 
fore Easter, was at St. Aloysus Chuch 
last evening. The groom, Mr. D. Car- 
roll, is one of the Maryland Carrolls, the 
distinguished family of whom so many 
books have been written, and whose es- 
tates, in the olden time, covered Mary- 
land. 

On the same evening another wedding 
attracted much attention at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal church. A prominent young 
man, of Baltimore, married the beauti- 
ful Miss Josephine Fairfax, daughter of 
Dr. John Compton Fairfax, of Prince 
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George’s county, Maryland. He is the 
present Lord Fairfax, of the famous Vir- 
ginia family, the eighteenth baron, and 
head of the old Fairfaxes. 

Dr. Fairfax is a descendant of Sir Guy 
Fairfax, Lord Chief Justice of England 
during the war of the Roses, and of 
Thomas Fairfax, who was raised to the 
Peerage by Charles I. 

The bride has just returned from Eu- 
rope, where the English ‘‘kinfolk’’ of 
wealth and genuine English blood, took 
very kindly to their beautiful American. 
born relative, and, with exceeding pride, 
showed her all the distinguished branches 
of ‘* My Lord’s family.”’ 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, the well-known 
writer of so many charming articles, was 
present at the wedding, and pronounced 
the bride ‘‘ more exquisite in her white 
silken draperies than a flower in a sum- 
mer garden.” 

Here we have another flower testimony 
just as this letter goes to Philadelphia : 

Miss Mary Allen West, editor of The 


AT SUNSET. 


Union Signal, was Chicago’s representa- 
tive of the ‘* International Press League,’’ 
to the great convention in San Francisco 
a little time ago. They left the West in 
a driving snow storm, rain, sleet and 
storm followed them over the dreary 
stretch of plain and hill to the very sum- 
mits of the Sierras. The women of The 
Press on the Pacific coast met and wel- 
comed them to their hospitable shores, 
‘‘with the bluest of skies, in one of the 
fairest harbors on earth, on the handsome 
ferry boat Piedmont,”’ so writes a friend 
to me. ‘‘ Miss West’s reception was 
given by the army of literary workers, 
and in the name of the California W. C. 
T. U. It was a grand affair, at a fine 
hotel. They found violets and roses, 
heliotrope and lilies, blooming beside 
their windows ; strawberries and oranges, 
at all hours of the day, picked fresh from 
the crchards and gardens of their hosts 
and hostesses. We don’t want to come 
home!” MARGARET SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1892. 


At Sunset. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 


SAT in the glow of the sinking sun, 
Watching the clouds flying above, 
Tinted with ripples of glorious light 
As the rosy smile of a perfect love. 
“Ah!” I murmured, “ love is sweet. 
Rosy, its links, in life’s stern chain ; 
Tender, its light, on the blissful hours; 
Lifting the burden of care and pain.” 


Too long I gazed, for the deepening glow 
Quivered and faded, and gray and dead 
Its glory passed. I looked through tears 
At the dull expanse above my head. 
“Ah!” I cried, “love passeth soon, 
Love is so cruel at the best ; 
First the light, then gray despair, 
And the shadowy unrest!” 


Then suddenly, through misty gray, 
Trembling and throbbing in silvery light 
Shone a star, the herald of hope, _[night. 
A constant friend through the coming 
«“ Love and life are both sweet,” I cried. 
“And the swift fading to somber gray 
Is but that we find His higher hope 
In the starry light of His way,” 





Folly’s Reward. 


LL old maids are, of 
course,old maids from 
choice,’’ says an emi- 
nent writer, but Aunt 
Margaret Simmons 
was not of the same 
opinion in regard to 

one spinster, upon whose life had fallen 
the shadow of single-blessedness. 

To use her own words, ‘‘ ’Twas flirting 
that brought Lucy Masterson to what she 
is, (a sour, crusty old maid). 

‘¢Old maids by choice are generally 
sweet tempered, helpful women, but when 
you see one like my niece, Lucy, you may 
know there’s a reason for it.” 

‘‘Aunt Margaret, if it is not a secret, 
tell me something of Miss Lucy’s life; 
she must have met with some terrible 
disappointment to make her so selfish and 
ill tempered as she is?’’ 

‘‘ Well, she is just what she made her- 
self be; Lucy had as good an offer once 
as any girl, but she was so given to flirting 
that she flirted once too often for her own 
good. 

‘‘ Lucy was pretty then, and had beaux 
by the score, but she enjoyed nothing so 
much as carrying a man on until he would 
propose and then assume a great indiffer- 
ence and surprise. 

“Lucy was spending the summer with 
me at the farm, and my husband’s nephew, 
William Stark, was there, too. They 
were both so light-hearted I never dreamed 
of the true secret of their joy, until one day 
Dr. Layne, another nephew, made us a visit. 

‘Lucy was exerting herself overmuch 
to be entertaining, and I saw that Dr. 
Layne was falling in love with her; I did 
not feel at all displeased ; but that evening 
as I sat in the deep window in the parlor, 
Iheard Lucy and William conversing in 
angry tones. I will never forget William’s 
words, ‘Lucy, if you loved me as you 
should, you would not have cared to flirt 
so daringly with my cousin to-day. It 
Was not just to yourself, to him or tome; 

t. Layne could not believe from your 
actions, that you were my promised wife.’ 
But Lucy only said, ‘ You are jealous, and 
magnify a mole- hill to a mountain, I shall 
not deprive myself of the pleasure I enjoy 

most, simply because we are engaged.’ 


‘¢<T look upon flirting as sinful, and 
unwomanly, Lucy, and ask you, for my 
sake to stop it forever.’ 

‘¢ ¢ What!’ said Lucy, a crimson blush 
overspreading her countenance, ‘do you 
dare say so much to me?’ 

‘©¢ Ves, Lucy,’ said William, ‘I dare 
ask my promised wife to lift herself above 
such a practice; Idoubt not, that you have 
never given the subject a thought before. 

‘‘«] think you are unreasonable, I 
don’t propose being under your rules 
until you have a right to make them.’ 

‘*I felt like boxing her, when Wil- 
liam replied, ‘Lucy, you will never have 
another man love you as I do, and I know 
you love me; don’t let us spoil our lives 
by any little misunderstanding now; let 
us tell Aunt Margaret all, and she will 
advise us as to which is in the wrong.’ 

‘¢¢T don’t wantaunt’sadvice,’ said Lucy, 
haughtily ; ‘no advice can change wy opin- 
ion; if you are soexacting, perhaps it would 
be as well for me to release you now.’ 

‘¢¢ Am I a victim to your flirting also?’ 
said William, in a hoarse, strained voice. 
‘If Iam, may God pity and forgive you, 
but you have ruined my life.’ 

‘¢To me the look on Lucy’s face meant 
only dismay, that he had thought of her 
as flirting with him, but he must have 
interpreted it differently, for he stooped 
and kissed her hand, then threw it aside 
as one would a serpent, and looking once 
more into the depths of her eyes, left her. 

«« When he was fairly gone Lucy knelt 
upon the floor and wept bitterly. 

‘‘T felt it my duty to tell her I had 
heard and seen all, and gave her a scold- 
ing for her folly. 

‘« She promised me to ask his forgiveness 
on the morrow, for she truly loved him, 
but alas for poor Lucy, that to-morrow 
has never come; William went away, with- 
out seeing her, and he has never returned. 

‘«Only once did I mention Lucy’s name 
in my letters tohim, but he wrote thata rep- 
etition of the same would close a corres- 
pondence on his part, and I have never 
attempted it again. 

‘None felt the pity for Lucy that I 
do, but yet I cannot forget she brought 
it on herself by her own miserable flirt- 
ing.”’ 
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Abdbice from Bberpwhere. 


BY OLIVIA E. PHILLIPS. 


THE TURMOILS OF BEAUTIFUL MAY. 


¥. 


APPY the 
4, man who, as 
3 every May 
approaches, 
feels no in- 
ward pertur- 
bation of 
spirit, no 
outward rest- 
lessness of 
body. 
The man 
who dwells 
under his 
own vine and fig-tree, be it ever so hum- 
ble, has no longing for change. 

Happy is that man who stays where he 
is—whose laws and penates have a long- 
established altar, where they will remain, 
unless disturbed by the restlessness and 
longing for change by the rising genera- 
tion. 

Although moving is a terrible ordeal 
for most every one, I have heard it con- 
fessed by some that it is easier to move 
from one house to another than tostand the 
whirlwinds and cyclones which overtake 
their households at the annual spring 
cleaning. 

‘*Confusion confounded! Bedlam let 
loose! I am tempted to swear, if I 
dared,’’ cried one of the mildest and 
best-tempered men in existence, as he en- 
tered his library one morning in May, 
hat in hand, and ready to leave for his 
office. 

‘«Why, Harry, dear, what zs the mat- 
ter ?’’ asked his wife. 

‘« Matter enough, Bess. I wanted that 
bundle of law papers, which I left on the 
mantel-piece last evening. I’ve looked 
everywhere, and can’t find them. I 
must be in court at ten o’clock, and 
scarcely have time in which to do it. 
What in time possesses women every 
spring to turn the house topsy-turvy, I 
can’t see !’’ 


‘¢ Here are your papers, Harry, and you 
are very unreasonable. Everybody must 
clean house, and I’m following the ex- 
ample of my mother and grandmother. 
It is disagreeable, but it might as well all 
be done at once. You wouldn’t live in 
filth and dirt, would you? And you want 
a pleasant and happy home, and you can’t 
have it unless it’s clean, and I’m—”’ 

Just a shadow of a tear glistened in 
Bess’ eyes. 

‘¢ There, there, you are a dear, patient 
and smart little woman, and you know 
best, and you sha// clean house. Forgive 
my harshness. Our home always looks so 
neat and clean that it seemed unreason- 
able to kick up such a dust. Clean you 


shall, dear, and I'll come home early and 
help you, if I can.’ 

And kissing her hurriedly good: bye, he 
departed, muttering to himself like Galileo, 


‘« Suppose the dear child must be right; 
there seems to be lots of dirt, which we 
stupid men can’tsee, but / don’t believe it.” 

My readers will agree with me, I am 
sure, when I say that more family disturb- 
ances and discords possess men and women 
in the dreaded time of spring cleaning 
than at any other time. 

By a little common sense it could surely 
be avoided in a measure. 

It is certainly as unreasonable as it is 
unnecessary, to overturn the whole house 
at one time, leaving no spot where rest 
and peace can be found, or where tired 
nerves and weary bodies can find repose. 

If there is much repairing to be done, 
papering, painting or renovating, there is 
hardly an easy way to doit, unless youcan 
move out of your home for awhile ; this 
is impossible in most cases, and it is well 
to bear the turmoil and confusion with 
patience, and anticipate the coming time 
where order is evolved from chaos and 
your pleasant home restored. ; 

If only cleaning is to be done, by a little 
forethought and planning a good deal of 
common. sense and less speed, the whole 
can be accomplished with but little 
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discomfort and none of the dreary home- 
sickness which possesses the inmates of an 
overturned household. 

If cleaning is undertaken by piecemeal 
it need not be the nuisance which it is 
to so many. 

In the first place, it should not be under- 
taken too early, for open windows and 
chilling draughts too often give heavy 
colds from which it is hard to recover. 

When it is perfectly safe to allow the 
fires to go out and the warm days come to 
stay, then let your house cleaning begin, 
but not at the top of the house as many 
think best. Let the cellar receive your 
first attention. In sweeping and disturb- 
ing the things in the cellar the dust will 
rise and necessarily find its way up through 
the house. 

Remove every box and barrel from its 
resting place. Have every part thoroughly 
brushed and swept, the ceiling, the dark 
corners. Bring all the hidden dirt and 
rubbish to the light. 

Some persons, I am sorry to say, think 
a house is clean if only the dust and dirt 
are not visible, but I’m sure my readers 
do not belong to that class. 

When all the dust, dirt and rubbish 
from the cellar has been disposed of, if 
you wish to insure yourself againsf possi- 
ble disease, have the walls and ceiling 
carefully lime-washed. There is no bet- 
ter disinfectant than lime and too often 
the germs of disease lurk in our own 
homes, ready to snatch the first victim 
whom overwork or care and anxiety have 
debilitated. 

When your cellar is as sweet and clean 
as hands can make it, you have alarge 
place into which you can put the cast-off 
furniture and things which you do not 
want around, and which so many think 
are too good to give away. 

The trunk-room or store-room should 
next claim our attention. Remove every- 
thing—leave no upper shelf untouched ,dust 
carefully every article, overturn every box 
aad trunk and keep on dusting carefully. 

When nothing remains in the store- 
toom, brush and wipe down the walls; 
scour shelves and floor with hot-suds, 
using a little washing-soda. 


While you are waiting for the shelves. 
and floor to become perfectly dry, let 
your trunks and boxes be exposed to the 
sun and air. 

Next in order take the bureau drawers 
or closets. 

It is truly surprising to see how much 
dust manages to sift through the cracks 
and get lodged from sight. 

When the closets, bureau drawers and 
the smaller details have been superin- 
tended the worst of cleaning is over. 

If one now begins at the top of the 
house and takes one room at a time, plan- 
ning to do in one day only what can be 
accomplishéd in that day, the dreaded 
house-cleaning comes to an end at last. 

Too many people spend this most beau- 
tiful month of May indoors, rushing 
through the cleaning or worrying their 
brains over the spring sewing andsummer 
styles. 

It is pitiful. It is not right to shut our 
eyes to the beauties of awakening Nature, 
and cheat ourselves of all the joys and 
beauty, the strength and help which God 
showers upon us in early spring. 

The month of May seems Nature’s busi- 
est time. All the hidden forces of earth 
break forth in one grand bound, and the 
land so long clothed in sombre hues blooms 
and blossoms on hill and in dell, and 
with lavish hand and unjimited bounty 
earth clothes herself in wonderful deco- 
rations, which we do well to appreciate 
and enjoy. 

Let worn and weary mortals make 
heroic efforts to enjoy with Nature awak- 
ening life, and with her rejoice and gather 
strength to stand the heat and wearinesg. 
of approaching summer. 


‘¢ Among the changing months, May stands con- 

fessed, 

The sweetest, and in fairest colors dressed’! 

Soft as the breeze that fans the smiling field ; 

Sweet as the breath that opening roses yield : 

Fair as the color lavish Nature paints 

Or virgin flowers free from unodorous taints! 

To rural scenes thou tempt’st the busy crowd, 

Who in each grove, thy praises sing aloud ! 

The blooming belles, and shallow beaux, 
strange sight, 

Turn nymphs and swains, and in their sports 
delight. 








Pocky. 


BY SUSIE M. 


OCKO is a very cute little monkey. 
He lives ina cage atthe Zoo. He 
is full of cunning little tricks. 
One day among the 
visitors who were stand- 
ing at his cage watching him, was a big 
boy, who kept giving him different things 
from his pockets, 

At last the boy handed Jocko a little 
looking-glass. The monkey took it in his 
hand and looked at it. 

When he saw his own face in it he was 
very much surprised, and thought at first 
that it was another monkey. 

He began chattering wildly about it, 
and making a great many queer faces at it. 

He turned the glass over, and finding 
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that he could not see himself on that side, 
appeared quite astonished. 

After turning it over and over for some 
time, he seemed to make up his mind that 
he would see what was the matter with 
the glass, for he finally put it into his 
mouth and cracked it with his teeth. 

The broken glass cut his mouth and 
made it bleed. This frightened him, and 
he spit the pieces out of his mouth, mak- 
ing a great fuss about it at the same time. 

After chattering angrily for awhile at 
the boy who had given him the glass, he 
went to the perch in the back of his cage, 
and refused to come off of it again that day. 

After that Jocko never wanted to see a 
looking: glass again. 


A Letter from Snowball. 


eo 


BY 


j'My Dear Mistress FLossiz:—Won’t 
‘you be surprised to get this letter, though. 
It is from your own little lost kitty, Snow- 
ball. But oh, deary me! no one would 
dream of calling me Snowball now! J/ud- 
dail would be more like what I should be 
called ! 

You would hardly know me. I am no 
longer clean and white and plump and 
playful. 

I am dirty and distressed-looking. I 
have become so thin that my sides nearly 
meet. 

It is no wonder I look thin, for I have 
not had a square meal since I strayed 
away from my comfortable home with you. 

How home-sick Iam! And how I 
miss ti.< cid basket with the soft cushion 


>. 


M. B. 


that I slept on! If a pussy-cat could cry, 
I can assure you I would be crying now. 
Such trials as I have had, to be sure! 
Cats have hissed at me, and dogs have 
chased me, and boys have frightened me 
nearly to death. ’ 
Please advertise for me, or send a detec- 
tive after me, for Iam sotired of being lost. 
I don’t know if this letter will ever 
reach you; but if it Joes, you will know 
what an unhappy kitty I am. 
Your little lost 
SNowBALL. 
P. S.—If you advertise, you bad better 
describe me as a thin, muddy, scared- 
looking street cat, that was once the fat 
white Snowball belonging to Miss Flossie 
Fern. 
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The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





f7 HIMS of fashion are 


¥ : 
ever varying; that 


which pleased one 

season is altogether 

given up the next. 

Patterns embroidered by 

machine were all the rage 

: through the autumn and winter, and 

now we see nothing but stripes or 

streaks; when the material is self- 

colored, stripes are simulated by em- 

broidery, galloon, or passementerie upon some 
portion, at least, of the dress. 

The new silks for spring dresses are either very 
finely ribbed or else plain or shot, but with 
streaks of some bright color at wide intervals, 
French moiré also appears with fine satin streaks, 
In white this makes up beautiful bridal dresses. 
Thinner silks are finely striped in two shades of 
color. This ischarming for young ladies’ dresses. 

The Miroir silk, a new and very lovely style 
of glacé silk, with a suspicion of moiré on its 
shining surface, looks especially well with stripes 
embroidered in beads. It is also employed for 
dressy toilets in combination with striped silk. 
The front part of skirt and bodice, and the lower 
part of the sleeves, are made of the Miroir silk, 
while the remainder of the dress is of the striped 
silk. 

Ribbed crépon, which is not crape at all, buta 
light woolen fabric, finely ribbed and rather 
rough-looking, is very fashionable; also Russian 
Sergette, a pretty, fancy woolen fabric, finely 
streaked with silk, and which has nothing Rus- 
sian about it, and is only called so on account of 
the enthusiasm for anything Russian which rages 
in Paris just now. This surgette is especially 
Pretty and ladylike in monochrome, with only 


the difference of effect between the silk and 
woolen texture. The favorite tints are silver- 
gray, anemone, dahlia, Turkish-tobacco, and ab- 
sinthe (a soft, dull sort of green). When the 
material of a dress is self-colored, stripes are 
often simulated upon it by double or treble rows 
of beads, jet or steel, or both combined, worked 
all over the skirt front and the upper part of the 
bodice and sleeves. 

The novelty in dress sleeves this season is to 
place the trimming around the arm, at the point 
of the elbow ; deep puffs areset not very high on 
the shoulders, while ‘the fullness of the material 
is drawn downward, instead of up as before. A 
plain coat sleeve is cut to set loosely round the 
upper part of the arm, and is then moulded to it 
and the wrist; a puff of the same material is 
placed around the elbow, which is bordered on 
either side by a narrow band of fur or velvet 
ribbon, leaving the rest of the sleeve quite un- 
trimmed. 

A simple style of trimming for plain dresses, 
of cashmere or fancy woolen material, consists of 
a number of circles of fine braid, put on over a 
space of about half a yard in depth around the 
foot of the skirt. The idea is childish in its sim- 
plicity, but the effect is remarkably good, es- 
pecially when the trimming is of fine black or 
dark-colored silk soutache. 

Lace trimmings have rapidly taken the place 
of the fur and feather trimmings of the winter. 
Black guipure is more especially employed for 
trimming indoor dresses. 

For new spring mantles, the collet or short 
cape is still a very favorite model, and-~ has 
undergone various modifications. The most ele- 
gant style of collet is made of faille or poult-de- 


’ soie, either black, gray, or very dark blue, beige, 
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or brown. It is made without a separate shoul- 
der-piece, but plaited around the neck in flat 
plaits, stitched on each side only as far down as 
the shoulders ; there the plaits open so as to give 
the fullness required to the mantle, which fastens 
in front with invisible hooks and eyes; it is fin- 
ished with a torsade of ribbon, forming a sort of 
ruche around the neck. The side-pieces are 
fully plaited on the shoulders, falling loose over 
the arms. The edge is trimmed with braid or 
embroidery, and sometimes finished with lace. 
Another style of collet consists of a double 
cape, the under one of silk, the upper one of 


black guipure lace, finished with a full ruche | 


around the neck; it is more suitable than the 
former model for a married lady. It is also very 
pretty and more dressy of buff or light beige silk 
with the upper cape of Jace to match. 

The cloth collet, the former of the two models 
above described, with stitched plaits at the top, 
is also made of thin, French cloth in lightshades 
of Russian gray, putty, and terra-cotta, with a 
light braided border, or several rows of galloon 
around the edge. 

Shot silk neckties are another specialty this 
season. They are made in a large number of 
colors, and are knotted around the throat in a 
tasty bow under the chin, arranged in such a 
manner that one loop shows one side of the ma- 
terial,and the other the reverse, with the two 
ends treated in a similar way. Long sashes for 
evening gowns are also composed of the same 
soft silk, and are made up to be placed at the 
back, side, or center of the bodice between the 
shoulders. 

Underskirts are of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion. We lately saw at a fashionable resort, skirts 
that, at a first glance, would be taken for ball cos- 
tumes, made of delicate pink, blue, cream, lilac 
and green silks, beautifully trimmed with ex- 
quisite black and white laces and ribbons; over 
these the costumes were of dark silks or woolens, 
these being held up to display the charming 
skirt beneath. Plainer skirt; are, however, 
seen-made of silks er cashmere, these must be 
cut in exactly the same style as the dress-skirt 
—that is, the front and side perfectly plain, and 
at the back, one width fully plaited at the top, 
and forming a small train. Black ribbed silk, 
or bengaline trimmed with black silk, is an ele- 
gant and useful style of under-skirt. Gray and 
blue, or gray and red shot silk, is very pretty for 
under-skirts to be worn with dressy spring toilets. 
A pinked out flounce is sufficient trimming. 
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A simpler style of skirt is of white and pink, 
pale blue or mauve cashmere flannel, trimmed 
with white thread lace, or scalloped out round 
the edge, and worked in button-hole stitch with 
fine wool to match the colored stripes. 

On the subject of spring hats, no doubt we 
shall see large hats again this summer, when the 
sun gets troublesome; but so far, hats are of 
very medium size, with the brim flat, both in 
front and at the back, very narrow at the sides, 
They are simply trimmed with a torsade of gray- 
ish-blue or moss-green velvet. The latter color 
is quite the rage just now. An aigrette of blade 
feathers, or a spray of orchids or green flowers, 
is placed in front of the hat. 

Green flowers are the novelty of the day. 
For some weeks past our flower markets have 
been filled with green carnations, green roses 
and lilac. This coloring is due to a chemical 
preparation which is added to the water in 
which cut flowers are placed when quite fresh. 
The color runs up into the stem, and thence 
into the white petals, which take a greenish hue. 
These green flowers having become quite fash- 
ionable, of course our modistes have taken up 
the cue, and now artificial flowers are made to 
imitate the artificially tinted natural ones. 

Attempts are being made to produce the same 
result with other colors; alldo not succeed, but 
we are assured that we shall soon have violet 
and pink flowers at pleasure. It will be some- 
thing new and curious to see pink lilac, violet 
roses and green lilies. We are expecting and 
seeing very odd combinations in hat and bon- 
net flower trimming this season. 

The spring is always a busy time for amateur 
dressmakers, as wardrobes need to be replen- 
ished with new costumes and jackets, while 
those of last season have to be renovated before 
they can be worn again, In the winter, when 
the weather is dark and gloomy, pretty costumes 
are out of the question, and only serviceable 
garments are required, but when the first bright 
day of spring sets in, we notice at once any 
little defects in our toilette. 

Last season’s gowns may now be brought out 
and renovated, so that they will serve as useful 
costumes for daily wear. Light beige is a won- 
derful material for lasting, and when it has been 
cleaned it looks quite equal tonew. Neat little 
dresses of this fabric can be retrimmed with braid, 
to make them look different to what they did be- 
fore, or silk if the original trimming happened 
to be braid. It must bea great consolation to 
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girls who have sailor-made gowns of two years 
ago, still on hand, to know that the short, habit 
bodices are no longer considered out of date, but 
are, on the contrary, quite correct; indeed, all 
the French dressmakers are making new gowns 
in this style, the bodice is joined all around at 
every seam, and is not slit up the back, in little 
coat tails; some are shaped habit fashion, and 
others are cut quite short and straight round the 
basque. : 

Skirts are being reduced—that is, the old 
ones, and made to lie as flat and close to the 
figure as possible ; the back draperies are plaited 
into a fan shape ; and ironed well to keep the 
folds in place. For new jupes the umbrella 
skirt is the favorite design, and as many of our 
readers doubtless are intending to make their 
new spring costumes in this style, we will de- 
scribe fully how they should be cut, The new- 
est pattern has one seam only, and that comes 
down the center of the back. An extra double- 
width material is required for tall ladies, as the 
width of the latter is taken for the length of the 
skirt; and as this has to be sloped considerably, 
the fabric should be a good bit wider than the 
intended length of the jupe. These skirts are 
made full long, so that they sweep the ground at 
the back, Procure about four yards of double- 
width material for a medium-sized skirt, and be- 
fore cutting it iron the crease in the stuff flat on 
the wrong side; then fold it double, lengthways, 
so that it represents two yards with a fold down 
the center. Take an ordinary walking skirt, 
and measure along the hem, the width of half 
the front, and the whole of the side gore. Mark 
this off on the material with a pin from the fold, 
which should come in the front of the skirt; take 
the size of the waist,and mark it along the upper 
part of the material, cutting five wedge-shaped 
pieces, like breast plaits, at intervals of two inches, 
to make the fabric lie flat round the figure ; one 
of these should be in the center, with two on 
tither side. The material must be slightly curved 
alter the plaits are made, so that it sets nicely in 
front. Now take the length for the back of the 
skirt, place the tape where the size of the waist 
is marked, and lie it along the material in a 
straight line, attaching it with a pin to the waist ; 
hold it firmly, and draw it across the stuff in a 
ticular shape, using it like a comyass, till the 
pin at the side of the lower partis reached. This 
line must be followed with a piece of white chalk, 
mark it correctly, after which it can be cut 
with a pair of scissors. ‘ 
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These skirts are lined through with either silk 
or sateen. The material must be joined together 
first, so that it represents the same amount of 
stuff as the woolen fabric from which the skirt 
is cut. Lay the lining on a table, in the same 
manner as before, and when the first fabric is 
correctly cut out, place it on the latter, and shape 
it in the same way; now tack the lining to the 
skirt, with the seams of both inside, so that it is 
perfectly neat, and hem the border; mount the 
skirt on a band, and deave a plaquet hole down 
the center of the back, inthe one seam. Fold 
the sloped material at the back into fan plaits, 
tack it carefully, and finally iron it flat; no tapes 
or strings are required to keep the folds in place, 
they should hang perfectly free, and will not 
easily lose their shape if the material is properly 
ironed in the firstinstance. A tape and elastic 
may be attached iflside the two sides of the skirt 
to tie it back tightly and prevent the fullness from 
falling forward. 

Early spring costumes for the little ones oc- 
cupy our attention this month, for it is quite time 
now to lay aside dark winter garments. In se- 
lecting new materials, they should be light in 
color, yet warm in texture, as the spring is usu- 
ally a chilly and uncertain time of year, so far as 
the weather is concerned. Some of the new 
tweeds make up prettily into neat costumes for 
little girls. Then again, habit, Amazon, cordu- 
roy and diagonal cloths are suitable for both 


‘plain and fancy toilettes, in the latter instance 


being completed with some pretty trimming of 
silk, velvet, or braid. 

The newest skirts for children, as well. as 
ladies, are exceedingly plain, the hem alone 
being bound with some trimming, or ornamented 
with machine stitching. The bodies are tight- 
fitting, and finished either with or without a 
a trimming of some kind. Others are in loose 
shapes like open jackets, with dainty vests worn 
under them. 

Before buying new frocks for children just 
now, those of last autumn should be first looked 
out and remodeled, as these half-worn costumes, 
when freshly done up, often save the expense of 
having to provide new dresses, 

There is not, altogether, a total change of 
fashion from the last season. The gored skirts 
and short bodices are the most striking novelty, 
Plain draped skirts are still worn, so that the 
new ones must be made in the latest style, and 
the old ones worn out as they are. 

Tweed frocks can be easily altered, after they 
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have paid a visit to the cleaner’s; the hem of the 
skirt may be unstitched, and ironed flat to 
lengthen it; then, having procured some cloth 
in a plain shade of color, which harmonizes in 
tint with the tweed, add a flat band as a border 
all round the base of the drapery; the coat bod- 
ice should be completed with a vest, collar, and 
cuffs of more of the plain cloth, to be in keeping 
with the skirt, and to enlarge it as required. 

Tight-fitting bodicesare often used as loose open 
coats for their second stage, by cutting away the 
buttons and button-holes, and adding wide revers, 
not forgetting to line the two fronts with a pretty 
shot silk; a vest is worn separately, or it may be 
attached to the shoulder and under-arm seams, 
under the coat. 

Full waistband bodices can also be enlarged, 
if they are made on a fitting lining, by unpicking 
the outer material of the two fr@hts and inserting a 
pointed vest; the material is then folded and ar- 
ranged to lie in flat plaits on either side ofit. In 
every instance the bodice and skirt must be fin- 
ished with the same kind of trimming. 

In selecting new frocks for little girls, neutral 
tinted tweeds with lines of a bright color intro- 
duced, make up into simple and useful garments 
for daily wear; the jupes should be cut on the 
bias, and lined through with sateen, so that they 
do notrequire a foundation slip ; the bodices are 
cut with a short habit basque, and may be worn 
with a linen shirt front and cuffs ; or a vest of col- 
ored silk, matching the bright tint of the material, 
may be used if preferred; in such a case as this 
the skirt should be quite untrimmed, as the 
plainer tweed costumes are, the better they look. 

Smarter dresses, made of light-colored cloths, 
are trimmed with bands of velvet a shade 
darker; one is used to border the skirt, while 
the remainder is cut up into revers and cuffs for 
the bodice. 

Flat trimmings are more worn than flouncings 
at present, the latter style being more generally 
adopted in the summer season, when light, soft 
materials are worn. 

For smaller children, Prineess-shaped frocks 
are generally selected, besides dainty little 
smocks; these again are lengthened by addi2g 
a deep band of trimming, while the vests and 
sleeves can be renewed if required. 

Some novel smocks for little people are made 
with either round or square-shaped yokes; the 
latter are bordered round the base and over the 
armhole with a full frill of the material before 
the skirt part is added. This sets full round the 
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figure, and has a charming effect; the sleeves 
are very ample, and are gathered into deep, fiat 
cuffs, Soft materials make up best into these 
loose little garments for children, as they fall 
gracefully, whereas thick and heavy fabrics never 
set nicely. 

Frocks for little folks are being made of white 
flannel, nuns’ veiling, and corduroy cloth. They 
are invariably cut in one, or the skirt is attached 
to the bodice, with a seam round the figure. A 
single band of the narrowest gold braid makes a 
charming finish to these little frocks when it is 
used to outline the hem and various borders of 
the garment ; ribbon is employed in the same 
manner, and makes a pretty change from lace. 

With regard to jackets and mantles, little girls 
are wearing coats made in the same style as 
those adopted by grown-up people. Jaunty-like 
jackets, only moderately long in the skirt, are 
finished with turned-down collars, faced with 
velvet, and cuffs to correspond. These may be 
black or colored. Other coats are in a thick 
make of tweeds, and are veritable copies of a 
male attire. 

Long mantles and cloaks are worn both by 
young ladies and little girls. They are made in 
loose, full shapes, drawn into the waist at the 
back, or entirely unconfined to the figure. Red- 
ingotes of a thin-colored cloth, trimmed with 
black braid, look very smart and pretty as walk- 
ing costumes. 

For a small child, white, pale blue, or pink 
striped flannel is much worn. It is light, yet 
warm for early morning wear. The skirt is made 
mostly in accordion plaits, and forming one piece 
with the bodice. If the child be very young, a 
hood or full crowned bonnet is substituted for a hat. 

Spring-green cloth may be worn by young girls 
in their teens or not. A pretty fancy is to trim 
these round with several rows of bright pink 
velvet. “Pink and green fit for the queen,” says 
rhyme, so it must be true. Well, when the green 
skirt is thus trimmed round with pink velvet, you 
may add a pink velvet Swiss pointed belt and 
pink bretelles, collar and cuffs to the full sleeves. 
The hat should also be of green straw to match 
the dress, and trimmed back and front with pink 
feather tips. 

A young girl, who is almost out, may wear 
white, blue, pink, or pale lavender gauze, plain 
or figured, and lined with sil: of the same color. 
Round edge of the skirt six puffings (bouillonnés) 
of the gauze. High full bodice, over silk lining, 
and long puffed sleeves, without lin‘ng. Bouil- 
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lonnés round the neck and wrists of sleeves. A 
double sash of narrow ribbon round the waist, 
ending in long loops and ends, reaching to the 
bottom of the skirt. A tiny bow of the same 
ribbon on each shoulder and in the hair, in front, 
a little on one side, a small flower or bud of the 
same color as the dress—as a sprig of lavender 
with a lavender dress, a daisy (only one with its 
leaf) if the dress be white, a rose-bud if the dress 
be pink, etc. 

The fan should also accord with the color of 
the dress. 

Jewelry, however, is no longer allowed on 
children’s necks and arms, however rich their 
parents may be, Jewelry on children is now 
considered vulgar in good society and comme-il- 
faut families. FASHION. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of two shades of 
gray Pekin; the skirt is straight, with a band of 
the darker edging it, finished with a row of stud- 
ding beads. Full bodice and sleeves of the 
darker, with five lengthwise rows of the beads 
trimming it back and front. Full-pointed belt. 





Toque made of crape and silk of the two shades. 
Fic, 2, Calling costume of plain and striped 


China silk. The skirt is of the plain edged, with 
a narrow bias-striped plaited ruffle, and trimmed 
with a pattern, upon the left side, of ribbon vel- 
vet. Plain bodice with striped sleeves; Zouave 
jacket heavily embroidered ; sash of white China 
silk; bonnet of crape, trimmed with flowers and 
feathers, and white crape strings, tied in a large 
bow. 

Fic. 3. Reception gown, made of green crepon 
in the princess form, with the front of skirt with 
narrow embroidery in points uponit. Also, upon 
thesleeves. The bodice is trimmed with bretelles 
of silk. 

Fic. 4. Russian blouse, made of gray cloth, 
with a narrow edging of black outlining the col- 
lar, up the front and around the skirt. 

Fic. 5. Tea gown of cream color peau de soie, 
with full slantwise front and open sleeves. Deep 
collar of black lace, which also trims the front 
. Of gown and sleeves. 

Fic. 6. House-gown of striped cream and pink 
surah ; the skirt is straight, trimmed with two 
narrow bands of silk of the lightest shade, em- 
broidered. The bodice is full, with plastron of 
cream color crape trimmed with lace, and pointed 
girdle edged with the cream color. 

Fic. 7. Hat of gray straw braid, trimmed with 
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a wreath of gay-colored flowers, gray lace and 
feether aigrette. The hat is faced with a full 
lining of crape. 

Fic. 8. Fashionable cape made of black pass. 
ementerie back and front, lined with silk, 
sleeves fluted on the shoulders in plain veloutine. 
Bonnet with soft crown in gray embroidered net, 
with velvet brim; cluster of ostrich tips, with a 
bow of narrow gray velvet; tuft of gray flowers 
at the back. 

Fic. 9. Fashjonable pointed bodice made of 
plain material, the front embroidered in large 
beads. The deep cuffs to sleeves are also em- 
broidered to match the fronts. 

Fic. 10. Fancy jacket made of light weight 
cloth, the fronts and sleeves are heavily braided, 
a narrow vest of silk in front between the braided 
revers. Bonnet of lace trimmed with flowers, 

Fic. 11, Seamless bodice trimmed with wide 
beaded galloon, crossed in front finished with a 
ribbon bow, collar of the galloon, also a band 
around the edge of bodice and upon the sleeves, 

Fic. 12, Fashionable brooch made in the form 
of a bow, of gold and blue enamel. 

Fic. 13. Brooch forming a double bowof gold 
set with small diamonds, 

Fic. 14. Gymnasium costume, consisting of 
full drawers and belted blouse. It is made of 
striped flannel, trimmed with narrow wool braid, 
The blouse has a yoke and turned-over collar. 

Fic. 15. Peasant cloak for little girl, made of 
cream color cloth, edged with two rows of nar- 
row brown silk braid; deep, full collar, edged 
with bias band of cream color and brown cloth, 
Large brown straw hat, trimmed with cream 
color ribbon. 

Fic. 16. House costume of black bengaline 
and velvet; straight skirt of bengaline, with 
bodice, long back coat-tails and sleeves of velvet; 
the tabs are trimmed with deep jetted fringe. 

Fic. 17. Street costume, made of green cloth, 
straight skirt, with narrow panel of velvet at the 
side. Jacket bodice, with velvet vest and tabs 
in back. Straw bonnet, trimmed with ribbon 
and aigrette. 

Fics, 18-19. Front and back of calling cos- 
tume, consisting of demi-train skirt, back of 
bodice, and Zouave fronts in dark-gray vicuna 
cloth, striped with silk of a lighter shade, and 
cut on the cross; plastron displaying straight 
stripes. Trimming of lace plaitings, torsade of 
gray velvet, and sash with loops and streamers 
in corded ribbon. Hat of straw, trimired with 
feathers, aigrettes and ribbon, 
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Paris, April, 1892. 

OMEN and women’s work have 

been a good deal discussed 

during the last week. For one 

thing, the Figaro publishes a 

leader on “ Les Femmes Jour- 

nalistes,” the writer of which 

claims a place in periodical literature for the 
feminine journalist, who, he opines, has not hith- 
erto been sufficiently considered. The two 
women who stand far above their compeers in 
French journalism—Mme. Adam and Mme. 
Severine—are the only ones seriously considered 
in this article. The former is almost as well 
known in England as she is in France, where 
she occupies a foremost position, both as a jour- 
nalist and a woman of letters; but Mme. Sever- 
ine, who is less known in England, is spoken of 
as ‘‘belonging to the Montagne rather than to 
the Girondins ;”’ as “‘ possessing a prodigiously. 
facile pen and a robust temperament; ” as ‘‘kind- 
ly, eminently democratic, wearing her heart on 
her sleeve, nothing of a blue-stocking;” as 
“shaving the gift oftears to exaggeration ;” final- 
ly, as ‘the best pupil of Victor Hugo.” Some 
other journalists are only mentioned thus : Mme.” 
Chélija-Loewy, Mme. Patonié-Pierre, Mlle. Maria 
Deraismes, Mlle. Hubertine Auclerc, and Mme. 
Clemence Royer (the translator of Darwin)— 
among the advocates of woman’s rights; and 
«“ Etincelle,” “Violette,” « Ange Benigne,” who 
discourse on society and fashion. Two import- 
ant omissions—the Figaro does not mention 
either “Gyp” or Mlle. de Bovet; but we learn 
for the first time the name of a reporter of 
police cases—Mme. Yver. The Comtesse de 
Martel, better known as “ Gyp,” is not only one 
of the most amusing and sparkling writers of her 
time, but a clever draughtswoman, as the collec- 
tion of drawings now on show at the Théatre 
d’Applecation proves. They consists of pen-and- 
ink sketches and pastels ; the former are signed 
‘“* Bob,” and the latter «« Gyp.” Many of “ Bob’s”’ 
caricatures, purposely unsophisticated and juven- 
ile in treatment, are exquisitely humorous ; 
whereas “ Gyp’s ” pastels exhibit no mean talent 
of delineation, the most remarkable being a por- 
trait of Mme. de Martel’s little girl, a laughing 
child rolling in the grass, and that of a gentle- 
man “ with his hands in his pockets.”’ This ex- 


hibition was opened last Tuesday, and attracted 
quite a large gathering of mondaines and artists, 

On March 2d, anew room was opened at the Ex. 
position de l’Union des Fem mes Peintres et Scu)p. 
teurs, reserved entirely to the works of the’ late 
Mme. Peyral Bonheur, an artist of acknowledged 
talent, though doubtless much inferior to her 
sister, Rosa Bonheur. They are for the most part 
woodland and moorland landscapes, enlivened 
bygleer and other animals, drawn with a sure 
hand, When a larger number of pictures by one 
artist are grouped together, a certain sameness 
is perhaps inevitable. This is even noticeable 
in the collection of landscapes by the late Léon 
Pelouse at the Palais des Beaux Arts, one of the 
most conscientious and able artists of the modern 
French school of Alene air. 

Le Monde Qui S’Amuse is doing its best in 
that direc'ion, and J have one or two charming 
soirées to chronicle where originality was the key- 
note. 

The first is the dinner given by Mme. Made- 
leine Lemaire, the well-known artist. The in- 
vitations conveyed the wish that all who accepted 
should come in costumes made entirely of paper, 
and nothing but paper. The large studio was 
pretfily decorated and well lighted, and there 
Mme. Lemaire received her guests dressed as 
Blanche de Castille, in a cream paper dress with 
large gold pattern and gold border; long plaits 
of hair, tied with paper ribbon, fell on her shoul- 
ders, Her daughter, Mlle, Lemaire, represented 
Isabel de Baviére in a long white and gold paper 
robe, on her head one of those tall sugar-loaf 
head-dresses of that period, from which fell a 
long veil of white paper spotted with silver; 
shoes long and extremely pointed, paper also. 
M. E. Detaille, the painter of so many well- 
known battle scenes, was handsomely dressed as 
King Philippe le Bel, with brocade doublet and 
royal mantle of blue paper studded with fleur- 
de-lis and bordered with ermine, the black spots 
being painted on white paper. This paper king 
scored a success, Lady de Grey was in red 
with gold flowers, and animmense Gainsborough 
hat of black paper and curled paper feathers, 
fixed with diamond horseshoes—these were real 
diamonds. Mme. Kinnen appeared as a lamp- 
shade of crinkled pink paper, drawn in at the 
waist with a »ink sash. Mme. Arcot represented 
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a Japanese lady, her dress composed of rice paper 
and kakémones. One of the most successful 
costumes was Mme. Hochon’s (a very pretty 
woman), who appeared as a sac ae bombon ; her 
head was encircled by the frilling of the top of 
the bag, and that was about all we could see of 
her. Mme. Jeannot, wife of the painter, was cos- 
tumed in the fashion of 1860, the skirt covered 
with paper flounces over an immense crinoline ; 
Cashmere shawl ; hair dressed in large braids or 
bandeaux ; bonnet encircling the face, surmounted 
with a bird of Paradise plume. Mme. Munkascy, 
wore red velvet; on her head a paper palette 
daubed with colors and transfixed with paint 
brushes. 

Most of the men had chosen grotesque and 
comical costumes. Clairin, the painter, appeared 
as a gigantic woman, with false head, arms, and 
hands. M. Rodin represented a pastrycook’s 
cupid, such as are put on cakes; he had tights 
and doublet of silver paper, a wreath of roses 
encircled his brow, and a quiverful of arrows at 
his side, Suddenly the music played the “ March 
du Cygne,” and M. Beradi came in as Lohengrin ; 
in cuirass, buckler of silver paper, and gold paper 
helmet; it was voted the best get-up. M. Der- 
borfe appeared as Alfred de Musset; long hair, 
and tight frock coat of paper. M. Martel, an 
English Admiral. M. Oppenheim, an Illumina- 
tion, his body, arms, and legs being encased in 
Venetian lanterns. Who would have thought 
such varied effects could be produced with paper ? 
It was rather cold weather for such very light 
clothing. I only hope all had plenty of flannel 
underwear. I was rather tortured with a fore- 
boding of what might happen if by evil chance 
one caught fire ; but, happily, all went off well, 
and every one was much amused. At half-past 
eight six tables were brought in, each laid for six 
guests, and the ménu wasexcellent. Philippe le 
Bel made a speech, and drank to the health of 
Blanche de Castille, and afterwards dancing com- 
menced; but you may imagine some of the cos- 
tumes presented a dilapidated and worse-for-wear 
appearance towards the end, but the tatters only, 
made us laugh the more. 

The new materials for the spring season are 
now to be seen, and some are pretty, evidently 


/ chosen with a view to the present mode, which 


requires simple and distinct outlines. Theshades 
are soft, rather undecided ; one scarcely knows 
what to call them. There are varieties of grays 
beiges, blues mixed with pink, mazie, straw, moss. 
green, opal, and oseille. Nearly all are striped 


—some lengthwise, called “ pékin Watteau ;” 
others across, called “ dayadére.” The stripe is 
either in wool or silk, and always bright. 

The favorite material will be the kind of 
crépon with Watteau stripes, Louis XV. style, 
with flowers on a shot ground. In these the 
colors are warmer and deeper in tone, such as 
vieux rose, mauve, rouge brique, light violet, 
heliotrope, prune rouge ; but in all the materials 
the glacé or shot throws a kind of shade or mist 
that softens the tints. 

There are also some epinglines (small round 
ribs, like terry velvet), with pink, blue, and gray 
stripes. The crépons, striped ex bayadére, look 
as if plaited or gauffered betweenthestripes. In 
the way of silks, the moirés Francaises (small 
watered pattern) have satin stripes, amber, pink, 
light red, on black, dark blue, and violet grounds. 
The thick-ribbed silks, such as Bengaline, whether 
plain or shot, are soft and supple. All these 
materials are for the close-fitting style of skirt, 
cut en diats. 

A very handsome novelty is a material re- 
sembling maltelassé, and giving the ‘effect of 
raised stitches, and altogether different from 
these are some fine woolens with delicate chiné 
patterns of flowers ; the ground of these materials 
is a kind of voile, very fine and even, and made 
in light and dark colors, This same voile, with 
colored embroidered silk spots, will make charm- 
ing summer dresses, and there are endless varie- 
ties of fine crepe and gauze-like fabrics in wool 
with broché patterns, stripes, or other devices in 
silk and moiré, It is still too early to make up 
such materials as these, but a mention of them 
will be useful in guiding our readers later on in 
making their purchases, and help them to dis- 
tinguish between the novelties of this year and 
those of past seasons. 

The glories of bead embroideries and jewels of 
the clinguant of gold and silver galloons are re- 
served for evening dresses, fine jet embroideries. 
being almost the only kind of beaded ornament- 
ation now admitted on costumes intended to be ~ 
worn during the day time. Even for evening 
toilettes these embroidered fabrics are chiefly 
employed as trimmings, and are used with con- 
siderable discretion. 

Pale green, in delicate shades of absinthe and 
young shoot, is the favorite color this spring, and 
is chiefly used in combination with black lace 
and jet ; itis found chiefly in satin ribbons, alike 
on both sides, and in some of the mirror velvets, 
in which this color, or pale blue is shot with 
white, producing lights, and reflects like those 
on the surface of a polished mirror. Moiré rib- 
bons are mostly employed in delicate shot col- 
ors, resembling those in the new morié silks, and, 
like the materials, they are often striped or 
broché with satin. MARIGOLD. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


HOSE who are members of the cook- 
ink class, please pay particular atten- 
tion to this homely lesson. If you 

have not already felt the 

need of what this is all 
about, be assured you will; and when need is 
“ours, then is not the time to hunt up knowledge, 
but to possess it. Indeed, by taking heed of 
what we will now consider, you may be spared 
intense suffering, keep good-natured, and grow 
handsomer with each added year. For there is 
the beauty of age, as well as the beauty of 
youth. 

Housewives, young or old, shou!d keep a sharp 
eye on the cook. Do not let anything come to 
the dining table floating in grease, for unless your 
family possess unusually strong digestive organs, 
headache and disagreeable, uncomfortable fe:2l- 
ings will be the sure result; and if a continuance 
of greasy foods are eaten, sooner or later nausea 
and acute suffering is the positive consequence. 


Frequent accompaniments also, are loss of sleep, 
heavy colds and pneumonia; for hundreds of the 
unfortunates are driven out of their warm beds 
in their efforts to be freed from pain, and thus 


are plunged from one evil to another. How im- 
portant, therefore, the watchfulness of daily diet. 
There are few of us who have not had an occa- 
sional taste of sausage swimming in gravy, greasy 
soup, fried potatoes laying in spoonfuls of melted 
lard, and so on, Is it any wonder our stomachs 
rebel? Always find the root of wrong; pull it 
up, and vith the sure knowledgé taught by your 
experience, start anew. 

If one of your household is ill, it is rare when 
the kitchen is not the cause, and it is the house- 
wife’s place to right the difficulty. If the cook 
will not obey orders, dismiss her. You would 
better do your own cooking, than weaken the 
stomachs of the members of your family. A few 
months since, a clergyman told me of his own 
and wife’s early experience. He said: «When 
we married, my wife had no knowledge in the 
cooking line, and the most impossible dishes 
were placed on our table. I unfortunately was 
two thirds a dyspeptic, and the improperly pre- 
pared food was not slow in perfecting the other 
third. My wife, a model of patience, was tried 
to the outside limit, when endeavoring to convert 


the cook, who was not slow to see she had the 
best of us. For while my wife knew the food 
was not properly cooked, she did not know how 
to better matters; and as knowledge is power, it 
seemed for a time as if our home that we expected 
to be an earthly paradise, was in reality the do- 
main of ademon. One day, while I was in my 
study, vainly trying to prepare the next Sunday 
morning’s sermon, endeavoring to arrange some 
order and sequence out of the chaotic mass of 
thoughts surging through my brain, madly con- 
vulsed with the pain caused by the curious com- 
pounds I had swallowed for breakfast, my wife 
rushed in, I knew something had happened, for 
I saw at once there ‘ was a bee in her bonnet.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘What is the matter now?’ 
‘Matter,’ she replied, with flashing eyes, ‘I 
have gotten Aer out of the house at last. I do 
not know how to cook, but I do know that I’m 
not going to have you made ill by her any longer, 
and continue to be imposed on generally. Ihave 
sent the cook away, and what is more, I shall 
not get another to take her place until I know 
how to cook myself.’ My wife then diligently 
studied a practical, common-sense cook book, and 
prepared the dishes she selected. It was six 
months later,” the clergyman continued, “ when 
one day my wife reappeared in my study with 
the words, ‘now I am ready for them. There is 
not a department in cooking which I do not ur- 
derstand ;’ and from that time until the present,” 
said my friend, “our home has been a happy one. 
To be sure, we have to occasionally change ser- 
vants, but there is no friction such as first existed. 
The cook knows she cannot deceive, and she 
does not try to palm off all sorts of stuffs on us. 
I think neither my wife nor I would have been 
alive to-day, however, had it not been for the 
diligent study and practice my wife gave to 
cooking. Now we are not only living, but hearty 
and happy; and if you ever want to visit Eden, 
come and see us.” 

For the benefit of the unfortunate who are al- 
ready victims of indigestion, I will give a few 
rules taken from a well-approved and tried diet, 
which received the endorsement of many leading 
physicians, and when follewed, will surely aid, 
if not entirely cure, I will also follow these 
rules with some practical recipes, prepared in @ 
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thoroughly healthful and simple way, such as 
dyspeptics may eat with impunity. 

Drink one pint of hot water one or two hours 
before each meal, and a/so, on retiring. 

Drink a cup of clear tea or coffee at each meal. 
This means, principally to refrain from milk and 
sugar. If you must have tea or coffee, drink but 
one cup, and drink that clear. 

Live on boiled lean beef, free from fat, with 
one part of bread or toast to six parts of the 
meat by bulk. 

Use butter, pepper, salt, for seasoning. Avoid 
all pies, cakes, pickles, vinegar, sauce, soup, 
cream, sweets, nuts, crackers, fruits, vegetables, 
and all other food and relishes not above named. 

Keep clear of all worry and excitement pos- 
sible; should the person be troubled with wind, 
he should confine himself to the hot water and 
beefsteak alone, until the yeasty matter is entirely 
wasted out of the stomach. An ounce of bread 
generates a quart of gas. 

This system of diet should, in the greater 
number of cases, be followed for many months, 
gradually extending the diet list. It will be well, 
however, as a general rule, to continue to take 
two parts of lean meat (broiled or roasted), to 
one of all other foods. 

For variety use broiled chicken, broiled game, 
oysters, roasted in shell or broiled, broiled lamb 
or mutton (lean), broiled codfish (fresh or salt), 
broiled and baked fish, free from fat, and broiled 
dried beef, chipped thin and sprinkled over beef- 
steak. A soft-boiled egg may be taken occasion- 
ally at breakfast with the meat. 


Bread. 


Bread toast, boiled rice, cracked wheat or oat- 
meal mush, may be eaten in the proportion of 
one part (by bulk), to from four to six parts of the 
meat. The bread should be free from sugar, and 
taised with yeast. It may be made of gluten 
flour or Graham flower. Corn meal should be 
avoided, 


Beef Steak 


must be broiled, and turned very often while 
cooking. This coagulates the juice,and prevents 
waste. The steak should be cut thick, and not 
allowed to burn in the cooking. When done, it 
should be rich and tender, and not “broiled to 
death,” so as to be dry and comparatively free 
from nourishment. Season with pepper, salt and 
butter, and cover with a hot plate until the juices 
are dissolved. 


Broiled Chicken. 


Split down the back, and having thoroughly 
washed and dried with a cloth, spread it out, and 
break the breast-bone; after which lay it ona 


gridiron over a ¢ripping pan of boiling water 
Cover carefully so as to keep in the steam, and 
let the chicken in this way remain unul half 
cooked, after which wipe off the moistuie. Put 
the gridiron over a clear fire until hot, then but- 
ter before laying on the chicken. Cook slowly, 
and turn when it drips. When about halt done, 
sprinkle both sides with pepper and salt. Be 
sure it is tender, cooked through, and nicely 
browned, not burned, before removing. When 
done place it on a hot dish, and spread it over 
with butter. Serve at once. It wili look very 
appetiting laying on water-cress. 


Broiled Oysters. 


Select only the large oysters, dry with a nap- 
kin, season with pepper and a trifle of salt, and 
broil over a hot coal-fire, on a fine wire broiler. 
When done, put on a hot dish ard pour over the 
oysters a small quantity of melted butter. They 
should be eaten at once. 

A chafing-dish is almost an essential when 
cooking. Indeed, those who are accustomed te 
the comforts of the chafing-dish, when proper 
cooking and seasoning and serving hot isa ne- 
cessity, would hardly know the way to keep 
house without one. 


Broiled Lamb or Mut‘on Chops. 


Have the fat well trimmed off, leaving a 
naked bone at the end of each. As the fat has 
been removed, it will be better to leave the 
chops to soak awhile in melted butter; after 
which brvil until thoroughly done over a clear 
fire. Watch assiduously and turn them often. 
When done, put them on a hot dish and season 
with pepper, salt and a little butter. The dish 
may be trimmed with the small lettuce leaves, 


Broiled Codfish. 


Have the slices cut. fairly thick, after which 
wash and dry with a fish cloth. Have your fine 
wire gridiron hot, and butter the same before 
laying on the fish. Cook over a steady fire, turn- 
ing frequently. When done, put each piece on 
a hot dish, in which is a little melted butter, and 
season with pepper and salt, After the fish has 
Jain in the butter two minutes, turn the pieces 
carefully over, so that neither side will be dry; 
tHen serve. 


Bread Toast. 


There is good toast, but there is much that is 
poor. Use bakers’ bread, and cut the slices 
about half an inch thick. Lay them on a fine 
wire gridiron over red-hot coals. Watch care- 
fully and turn before the bread is scorched, or 
use a toasting-fork, which is better. When a 
light-brown put on a hot plate, and with a sharp 
knife cut slightly across the slices in three places, 
about an inch apart. Butter all over, if desired, 
and if wished to be used soft, at once moisten 
with hot milk or water. It is best to serve the 
slices individually—piled one over another is 
apt to make the toast soggy. 
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Figs. 1,2. Handkerchief Sachet. 

This pretty sachet is dainty and novel, it is 
made of pale green satin, trimmed with green 
cord, and lined with quilted buttercup satin. 
Fig. 1 gives the sachet completed. Fig. 2 gives 
the full size design of the embroidery, worked 
in chenille and silk in natural colors. The cats 
are in chenille, the rest in silk. 


Figs. 3, 4, 5,6. Seed Embroidery. 
The use of seeds for purposes of 
simple ornamentation is very old, and 
has been of late revived with good 
effect for embroidering fancy articles. 
The best seeds are those of the melon, 
vegetable marrow, and cucumber, as- 
sorted according to size, 
shape‘and color, After 


the design has been 
traced on the foundation 
material, which can be 
velvet, plush, cloth, or 
silk, the stalks are put in 
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with gold or maize-col- 
ored silk in stem, chain, 
or herring-bone stitch, 
and the leaves outlined 
in a similar manner. 
Thentheseedsare placed 
in position and fixed bya 
stitch at either end, care 
being taken to make 
them lie flat. A suitable 
design for seed work on 
a table scarf 1s shown in 
Fig. 3, of which the 
working details are given 
in Figs, 4, 5, 6. The 
foundation is maroon 
velvet or crimson cloth, 
on which the seeds stand 
out like ivory in bold relief. The leaves can be 
either outlined or filled in with crewel stitch, 
In this design the stitches which fix the seeds 
are marked rather large to show the manner of 
doing them; but, of course, the smaller and 
finer they appear in reality the better. The 
calyx of the buds is done in crewel work. There 
are other flowers which can be imitated in seed 
work, among them marguerites, asters, star-wort, 
Jessamine, etc. Ears of corn or barley are very 
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effective, though more difficult to work, owing 
to the seeds having to be “ packed” close together. 
Seed work can be adapted to fancy articles of 
various kinds, such as table borders and centers, 
banner screens, tea cosies, brackets, etc. 


Design for Table Cover and Stripe. 

[See colored folded sheet in front part of book.] 
The corner and border for table 
cover is worked in embroidery upon a 
cover of plush, cloth, or linen, the 
colors of embroidery. being arranged 
according to the color of foundation. 
The stripe or band in tapestry is 
worked in wools and silk; colors; 
black squares, dark red 

wool ; black dot, medium 

ditto ; two vertical lines, 

pale ditto; white dot, 

dull gray wool; x, me- 

dium ditto; horizontal 

line, pale ditto ; the hor- 

izontal lines, medium 

blue wool; half blacks 

gold silk; cross, dark 

rose-green wool; verti- 

cal lines, medium ditto. 


Toys for Children. 

(To Make.) 
Inexpensive and pretty 
toy models can be made 
by children from empty 
match-boxes, the long 
ones that are used for 
wax tapers especially. A 
windmill is made as 
follows: The box is 
first neatly covered 
with silver (orany bright 
colored paper), then 
windows and doors are cut out in black paper, 
and gummed on; the latter should be placed 
about one and one-half inches up the box. Two 
strips of card-board, one inch wide and six inches 
long, covered with paper, form the sails; they 
are fastened to the box by a paper fastener, The 
box is then glued to a little square of strong 
card-board, covered with green paper. A small 
ladder is also cut out of card-board, and fastened 
from the door to the stand in a sloping position. 
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Tiny sacks can be stuffed and gummed on to the 
stand, and a wee wooden doll may be added, 
dressed as a miller, A pump is made of a long 
match-box, covered in the same manner, and 


2. 


glued into a small box, which forms the trough. 
An empty cotton reel does very well for the 
spout, The handle is made of a strip of strong 
card-board, slightly bent and secured by a paper 
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of coloring and gilding, or silvering, embossed leather 
designs after the style of old Italian work, A very 
gorgeous effect is obtained by these means, but the 
sober taste of the English will hardly admit of the 
work becoming truly popular here. No one can deny = 
that finely-carved dining room chairs look magnificent ~ 
wiih the seats covered with embossed leather, painted : 
with harmonious colors; but they can be suitably used 
only in mansions which are decorated and furnished ip 


ee 


princely style. 
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fastener. Small match-boxes, glued together, 
and covered with paper, form dolls’ chests of 
drawers ; little handles should be added. Comic 
figures, to hold sweets, can also be made from 
long match-boxes. They are dressed in scraps 
of material in various styles; card-board arms 
and colored scrap heads are added. Father 
Christmas, a monk, a school-mistress, a fairy, and 
a negro nurse, with an infant in Jong clothes in 
her arms, can all be carried out successfully. 


Leather Decorations—A New Method. 

At the present time leather decoration of one 
sort or another is in the front rank of fashion- 
able art work. Somewhat in vogue is the art 
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A much quieter tone is secured by the use of 
architects’ inks. Embossed designs are tinted 
with these inks, several soft shades of color being 
used, and the decoration certainly proves ex- 
tremely artistic. We have not ourselves tested 
the lasting qualities of the inks, so we are not 
able to say whether in this respect they will 
bear comparison with the pigments; but for the 
ornamentation of blotters and small things they 
are charming. 

Still another mode of carrying out designs on 
leather is popular, but here the needle and silks 
take the place of the brush and pigments. A 
clever embioiderer can produce on a tan leather 
ground an exquisite harmony of colors, one 
shade blended into another with almost as imper- 
ceptible gradations as an artist can secure with 
his brush. It is not easy work at the first start 
off, but it is well worth practicing. Needles, 
such as are used for sewing gloves, are employed. 
Arabesque and conventional floral designs are 
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preferable to any other for embroideries om 
leather. 

Now we come to the latest method of leather 
decorating. If any of our readers have ever 
tried to paint with oil colors on chamois leather 
they will almost doubt the possibility of making 
on this ground as clear, perfect outlines as on 
canvas; they will know that the colors run and 
soak in, much as water does when it falls on 
blotting paper. Yet this can be done. 

Once upon a time (as the old tales begin) am 
Englishman, living in New Zealand, was trying 
everything he knew, or could think of, to make a 
successful painting on chamois leather, Failure 
after failure attended his efforts, and he was for 
giving up the attempt in despair, when one of his 
fellows, a Maori, who had been watching him, 
stepped forward and asked why he did not try 
boiling down the leaves of a certain tree, and 
using the liquor as a medium for mixing his 
colors, Curious as to the result which might 
accrue from the employment of such a medium, 
and the desire to conquer the difficulties which 
stood in his way, he agreed to give the stuff a 
trial, and, to his satisfaction, as well as his aston- 
ishment, he found he could paint on the chamois 
with perfect ease. He has now returned to Eng- 
land, bringing a quantity of the leaves with him. 

This is essentially a flat decoration. No at- 
tempt is made to give even the appearance of 
relief to any parts of the designs. It is difficult 
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to give any descriptions of these; they are some-__ be utilized for anything bigger than a blotter. 
what Moorish in character, and all of themquaint but there are many smaller articles the chamois 
that we have seen. The colorings are quiet, all will answer for, such as card-cases, telegram- 
the tints being subdued, and the outlines are cases, and book-covers. For these, soft blues, 
never pronounced, Sometimes portions of the bordening on peacock, will be seen in combination 


leather are left untouched with color. with Indian red and the yellow color ofthe chamois 
The skin of the chamois is never of any great shaded in parts to a deeper tint of the same. 
size. If one is cut into a square, it can seldom Though, from one skin alone, but a compara. 


tively small article can be made, two or more 
may be judiciously joined, so that there is prac- 
tically no limit to the fancy articles which can 
be produced, provided that leather is a suitable 
material for the different purposes to which they 
will be put. 


The work is well adapted for photo frames 
and screens. Beautiful panels for cabinet doors 
might be done on chamois, also for screens. 
The fashion of hanging full curtains on screens 
in place of panels is fast asserting itself. Fora 
long time past, curtains have been hung below 
painted panels, but now they cover both folds 
of a screen entirely. They are made of some 
thickish material, such as Roman satin, and 
are painted with small bouquets of flowers: 
The heading is box-plaited, the plaits being 
apparently held in place with a cord. This 
plan might be adopted, only substituting painted 
chamois for the Roman satin. 


—- <0) «+ 
Some Hints on Table Decoration. 


In these epicurian days, when the great com- 
petition in the art of giving dinner parties 
makes novelty so difficult, the mind of a hostess 
must often be exercised as to the way in which 
her table can be arranged, without looking like 
the fac-simile of her neighbor’s. A little dis- 
tinctive originality may often be far more effec- 
tive than lavish floral display. Much is spoken 
of different floral designs, in which the taste of 
the florist is given free scope; this becomes 
inevitably more or less monotonous, Ata re- 
cent dinner party the center of the table was 
covered with a slight tracery of mauve-orchids, 
upon which at intervals were placed tall and 
graceful figures of Dresden china, holding fes- 
toons of the same flowers, which were caught 
from one to the other, the delicate arches giv- 
ing a certain height to the table without hiding 
the opposite guests. Tiny Dresden figures held 
the menu cards, and the guests’ names were 
inscribed on cartons imitating the mauve petals 
of the flowers. 
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OW to meet and talk with our 
numerous readers from 
our own sanctum is often 
a source of wonderment, 
but yet each month as it 
comes around brings 
with it this pleasant duty, 
Our subscribers are our 
friends ; we strive tostudy 
their interest and wishes, 
and present to them each 
month a magazine full 
of matter suited to their 
needs. The aim of the 

| ‘publishers of GoDEY’s 
Lapy’s Book has always been to give good 
measure, pressed down, full to overflowing, of all 
the choicest illustrations, literary mattes, work 
and household designs suited to the needs of the 
home circle; within its covers all can find just 
what they want, grave and gay can alike be suited. 
Changes come and go, we meet them in daily 
life, in our business and home circle, but through 
them all the magazine of magazines, the pioneer 
of periodicals, remains firm and steadfast; ever 
in the front; ever the first to adopt new ideas and 
to continue each month to advance to.a higher 
position and shed a wider radiance abroad from 
within its pages. Much as has been done in the 
past, more is promised and will be given in the 
future, 

— o+tere - - 

Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fies the skin, J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
Stores, 

eee ee ae 

In an address delivered by Mrs. Palmer before 
the recent convention of State boards, she said, 
in regard tothe exhibition of woman’s work at 
the forthcoming Columbian Exposition, that no 
attempt would be made to separate women’s 
work from that of men. But in the Woman’s 
Building, in the central gallery, will be grouped 
the most brilliant achievements of women from 
every country, and in every line of work. Ex- 
hibits will be admitted only by invitation, which 
will be considered the equivalent of a prize, No 
sentimental sympathy for women will cause the 


admission of second-rate objects, as the highest 
standard of excellence is to be strictly main- 
tained. 

—- —- e~ep 0 -—__ _ —_ 

A dramatic and touching little scene, which 
displayed the fidelity and sagacity of the dog, 
took place lately on the Seine. A blind man, 
who was led by a black poodle, was a passenger 
on one of the small steamers which ply on the 
river. Whilst the boat was steaming rapidly 
along, the blind man rose from his seat, walked 
to the gangway, and threw himself into the water. 
The boat was immediately stopped, and the crew, 
as also a fisherman who was in a boat near by, 
went to the rescue, but the man had already 
sunk, and it is doubtful if he would have been 
saved if the dog, which had evinced symptoms 
of the most lively grief at losing its master, had 
not jumped into the water, dived, and reappeared 
on the surface with part of the man’s clothes. 
The blind man was got out, and restored to con- 
sciousness. A note that he had left on the boat 
showed that he had attempted to commit suicide, 
but it was evident that he had not obtained the 
dog’s consent to the arrangement. 


—-- o~<0r-o-—-—— 


Illinois has the distinction of being the only 
State in the Union which as yet has made an in- 
dependent appropriation for a collective exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition of the industries of 
its women. The appropriation for this purpose 
is $80,000, and one-tenth of the space in the large 
and handsome State building, now in course of 
construction, is to be put at the disposal of the 
Woman’s State Board, 
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The King of Washing Powders. 
It is an old saying, and one well worthy of 
every one’s attention, that “Cleanliness is next 


to Godliness.” A number of years ago a wash- 
ing powder was put upon the market with a view 
to making cleanliness more easily attainable than 
it then was. This powder was called Pyle’s 
Pearline. It is the pioneer of all washing pow- 
ders, and now, although it has many imitators, 
there is not one of them that can come within 
speaking distance of it. 

There is always one make in every line of 
goods that stands head and shoulders above the 
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rest, and in washing powders this make is Pyle’s 
Pearline. It can be used where soap cannot, and 
cleans thoroughly wherever used, saving an im- 
mense deal of Jabor. Praising it, however, is 
not necessary, as the public fully realize its mer- 
its, and a grocer who tries to palm off something 
else as just as good, succeeds only in lowering 
his reputation for truth telling.—7he Brooklyn, 
NV. Y., Times. 





Mrs, H. K. Ingram, of Florida, is arranging 
to exhibit at the World’s Fair the following in- 
genious contrivance, which will surely be of great 
convenience to the traveling public. It is an 
arrangement by which one who cannot afford the 
luxuries of a Pullman car can enjoy a night’s rest 
in one of the ordinary passenger coaches. A 
panel or door is built in the sides of the car be- 
tween each two seats, This is unlocked and 
pulled down at night, and fits in the space between 
the two seats, giving the traveler a place to lie 
down. In the morning it is shut up again and 
completely hidden from view. The model has 
been seen by a great many of the leading railroad 
men, who look upon it with much favor. Mrs. 


Ingram has secured a patent upon her invention. 
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The rarest and costliest cameo in the world 
has been presented to the museum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania by Mr. Maxwell Sommer- 
ville, the owner of the largest collections of 
engraved gems in existence. His gift is a seven- 
by-five inch chrysoprase, and it is carved with a 
head of Jupiter. 


————————- © 80-o—_—_ — 


Miss Whitney, the Boston sculptor, has been 
chosen to execute the bust of Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, for which the funds have been 
contributed by some of the great novelist’s friends 
and admirers in Connecticut. The subscription 
was first started in order to secure a memorial 
of Mrs. Stowe, in recognition of the services she 
has rendered to the cause of human freedom. 
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“ The Little Minister.” ByJ.M. Barrie. United 
S'ates Book Company, 150 Worth street, New 
York. For sale by John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Price, 50 cents. 

For vivid word picturing, strong character 
drawing, accurate local coloring, intense pathos, 
mingled with an unmistakable humor, Mr. Barrie 
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is unexcelled; and it is predicted he will do for 

Scotland what Dickens did for England. In the 

perusal of “ The Little Minister,” there is often 

hardly time to breathe betwixt a smile and a tear, 

In fact, oftentimes so pathetic are some of the 

humorous situations, the smiles themselves are 

mixed with tears. 

“The Scape-goat.” By Hall Caine. United States 
Book Company, 150 Worth street, New York, 
For sale by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents. . 

A revised, improved, and illustrated edition 
of this popular novel. The scenes are in Mo 
rocco, and the scape-goat is the Jew, Israel Ben 
Olliel, who is persecuted in hundreds of ways by 
the Moors of Tetuan. It is asad, touching storp 
told with much feeling and in very good English , 
“The Oak.” By H. Marshall Ward, M.A, 

F.R.S., F.L.S. D. Appleton &Co., New York. 

For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

This‘forms one of The Modern Science Series, © 
edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. The 
works of this series are intended to give on each 
subject the information which an intelligent lay- 
man might wish to possess. It is a popular intro- 
duction to forest botany, and is a very curious, | 
interesting and instructive little book on the tree, 
from the acorn up. 

“It Happened Yesterday.” By Frederick Mar- 
shall. D. Appleton & Co, New York. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, 50 cents. 

Here is presented a case of supernatural will- 
power, surpassing the hypnotic, in which a high- 
born, but poor German girl, the companion of a 
rich French parvenue, is the victim of a Russian 
who has more than the French hatred of Germans. 
There are some bright, lively scenes; Mme. Jelle 
is a clever, brave, kind-hearted woman, and her 
brother-in-law a stupendous, ignorant snob. His 
son is passionate, hates the young German gitl 
at first and then falls desperately in love with 
her. The story is well-told and fascinating. But 
it breaks off abruptly because “ it happened yes- 
terday.” 

«« My Guardian.” By Ada Cambridge. D. Apple 
ton & Co., New York. For sale by J. B. Lip 
cott Company,- Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 5° 
cents, 

Another of those delightful stories of the Fen 
country of England, by Ada Cambridge, who has 
become a great favorite with lovers of ; 
literature by the actual merit of her stories; 
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always pure in sentiment and bright and compact 


in style. The plot is of the slightest, but the 

heart beats through the tale, and heart-beats are 

\arely felt in our realistic romahces. 

«A Golden Gossiv.” By Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Price, $1.50. 

The second of the Neighborhood stories by 
this popular author. There is no tale of New 
England village life truer to such life than this. 
The gossip is not malicious, the characters are 
well-defined and the romance has a happy be- 
ginning, progress and conclusion. Miss Bonable, 
Cyrilla Raye, Miss Haven, Marcus Raye and Dr. 
Harriman, the dentist, are all natural personages. 
The narration and the dialogue are always spirited 
andoften amusing. In all respects the book is 
wholesome and the reading of it acts like a tonic. 
“Roger Hunt.” By Celia Parker Woolley. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. For 

sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

The hero represents a class of men ‘of which, 
anfortunately, the worldis not exempt. The book 
isa true delineation of character and the interest 
is well sustained. 

“A Day at Laguerres.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass, For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, $1.25. 

There are nine sketches of travel contained in 
this book illustrating life, and each one is admir- 
able. They are not sentimental, but founded on 
fact, and all the tales are spicy with adventure 
and told with great freshness and vivacity. The 
book is quaint in binding, paper and typography. 
“San Salvador.” By May Agnes Tincker. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Mass. For 

sale by J. 8. Lippin sott Company, Philadelphia, 

Pa. Price, $1.25. 

The name of the author is a sufficient guar- 
antee for the merits of the book. Bright and full 
of strong points, which interests and amuses at the 
same time, 


“How to Get Married, Although a Woman.” 
By A Younz Widow. J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Full of much good advice to girls, which can 
be read with profit. 


% Dollarocracy.” Illustrated by Frank Ver Beck. 
| John 4. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter Building, 
New York. Price, 50 cents. 


“Dollarocracy ” is the story of a typical Amer- 
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ican by an anonymous author. The hero illus- 
trates in his own person the unique qualities and 
see-saw experiences of our ambitious public men. 
He is encircled by troops of friends, flatterers 
and foes, in society, in politics and in the press. 
The portraiture and the ever-varying play of 
these characters around the central figure make 
up a comedy-drama of daily life, as sparkling and 
faithful as anything now current in fiction or on 
the stage. 


«‘ How to Manage a Husband.” J. S. Ogilvie, 
57 Rose street, New York. 


This contains the opinions and experiences of 
more than one hundred women upon this import- 
ant subject, each one, of course, thinking their 
plan the best. It has some brilliant satire within 
its pages, besides some excellent advice. 


“The Mediterranean Shores of America.” By 
P. C.Remondino,M D. The F. A. Davis Co., 
123 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dr. C. Remondino has written an account of 
Southern California, which is published in a hand- 
some, illustrated volume. It relates especially 
to the climatic, physical and meteorological con- 
ditions of the region, with a view to showing its 
advantages for invalids, Butthereis also a good 
deal of graphic description of the country and its 
people. 

** My Lady’s Dressing-room.” Adapted from the 
French of the Baron Stafte. By Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer. Cassel! Publishing Company, 104 
& 106 Fourth avenue, New York. 

This book of toilet directions, was prepared by 
the Baronne Staffe for French women, and it is 
published with an introduction and additions, 
The volume relates less to clothing than it does 
to such important matters as bathing, diet and 
the care of the whole person. : 
“Hertha.” By Ernst Eckstein. Translated from 

the German by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell 

Geo. Gottsberger Peck, 11 Murray street New 

York, For sale by Porter & Coates, Philadel- 

phia. Price, 75 cents. 

The title of the book “Hertha” is derived 
fromthe name of the heroine. She and the other 
characters bear a family likeness to those of 
many in the stories translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wistar. But the catastrophe in this one is dif- 
ferent, and the heart-struggles leading up to it are 
moving. 

It is a pleasant story of modern life in Ger- 
many, making an agreeable diversion from the 
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Roman romances of the great German novelist. 
The book is one that cannot fail to please the 
reader. 

«* Peculiar.” By Epes Sargent, Lee and Shep- 
ard, 10 Milk street Boston, Mass. 

A tale founded on the great rebellion, startling 
and full of incident with a strong plot fully car- 
ried out. 

‘The Peer and the Woman.” By E. Phillips 
Oppenheimer. John A. Taylor & Co., 119 Potter 
Buiiding, New York. Price, 30 cents. 

A dramatic romance full of life, which carries 
the reader through to the end without leaving a 
moment for dull thought. 

«Some Children of Adam.” Rose Library. By 
R. M. Manley. Worthington Company, 747 
Broadway, New York. Price, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A well-developed story, easily winning and re- 
taining the reader’s attention tothe end. Itisa 
vital contribution to the social study of New York 
society, for it presents a picture of American life 
that is most captivating to the thoughtful reader. 
There is such an atmosphere of the reality over 
the uncommon happenings of the novel, the nar- 
rative shows such careful study and shrewd ob- 
servation of metropolitan life, that those who 
will notice the types, distinct and interesting in 
their personality, will at once recognize the verac- 
ity of the representation. For this reason it 
will. produce a profound impression wherever 
New York influence is predominant. Thousands, 
however, who wish to read the book with the ex- 
pectation to be entertained only, will be fasci- 
nated by the magnetism of the story, the charm of 
its language, its intricate plot, its telling incidents, 
its strange coincidences, and its vigorous and at 
times thrilling actions, revealing the inner life, 
pleasures, intellectual pursuits, as well as the friv- 
olities of the wealthier classes of New York. 
«The Household Idol.” International Library. 

By Marie Bernhard. Translated by Elise L. 


Lathrop. Worthington Company, 747 Broad- 
way, New York. 1 vol.,12mo, % Rox, $1.25; 


paper, 75 cents, 

This, the latest novel of Marie Bernhard, author 
of “The Rector of St. Luke’s,” is a charming 
story of life among the highest circles of society, 
the scene being laid at the present time. The 
heroine, ‘‘ The Household Idol,” is the beauty 
and belle of all Hamburg, idolized by parents 
and friends. One of the chief personagesis a cele- 
brated artist, and the book contains graphic de- 
scriptions of studio life. The interest is fully 


OUR ARM- CHAIR. 


sustained throughout the egtire story, the char. { 


acters being drawn with singular clearness and’ 


fidelity. i 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Price, 25 cents. 


Miss Thackeray possesses the happy and rare 
faculty of writing well. She narrates briefly, with. 
out being indistinct; she describes succinctly, 
without being abrupt, hurried or ungraceful, 
“The Story of Elizabeth” has a witching power, 
and is characterized by a charming freshness, and 
exhibits a fine perception of the various shades 
of character. 


The great novel of the season will be M. Emile 
Zola’s “The Smash Up,” (La Débédcle) which 
the Cassell Publishing Company will issue simul- 
taneously with its appearance in France. This 
is M. Zola’s magnum opus. It is the work by 
which he wishes to be judged, for he has put his 
best and ripest powers into its composition. No 
one would ever believe that it was written by the 
author of “L’Assommoir” so perfectly is it 
adapted for the family circle. ‘The Smash Up” 
is a story of the Franco-Prussian War and it isa 
novel without a heroine. If Thackeray could 
write a novel without a hero why should not M. 
Zola write one without a heroine? The Amer- 
ican publishers have paid a high price, many 
thousand dollars, for the right to publish this 
book, which is being translated by Mr. E. P. 
Robins, 


There is no one who has touched the humor- 
ous side of every-day life with the wit of Edmond 
About, and in none of his novelettes has he been 
more amusing than in the two published under 
one cover and announced in Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series, «The Mother of a Marquise,” and “The 
Aunt’s Stratagem.” The agonizing efforts of the 
rich bourgeoise to become the mother of a mar- 
quise, are delightfully set forth in the one story, 
and the strategies of the aunt to wed her niece to 
an artist are equally amusing in the other. Mrs. 
Carlton A. Kingsbury has made a capital trans- 
lation of these two stories. 


Among the papers left by the great Thomas 
Carlyle was the MS, of a novel called “ Wotton 
Reinfred,” which has just appeared in the New 
Review. Four thousand pounds were paid for 
serial publication alone, and it is said that the 
New Review was out of print on the very day of 
publication as long as the novel ran its course. 


Froude says of it: “The interest to me is com & 


siderable from the sketches which the story com 
tains of particular men and women, most of whom 
I know, and, if necessary, could identify. The 
story, too, is taken generally from real life. 
The first American edition of the novel is a0 
nounced by The Waverly Company, of New 
York, and its issuance is awaited with much 
curiosity. 


“ The Story of Elizabeth.” , By Miss Thackeray’ 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Figs. 14. 


Description see Fashion Department. 








Fig 18. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 20. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 24. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 28. Fig. 32. 


For Déscription see Fashion Department. 




















For Description see Fashion Department. 





